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LINES TO PEABODY 


Peabody College is enveloped in no athletic haze. No heroes of 
gridiron, diamond, or hardwood court create any of the College’s tra- 
ditions. Peabody is given very little publicity. It seems to have a mini- 
mum of affinity for the headlines. The techniques of high pressure are 
beyond its ken. If the son or daughter of rich parents ever enrolled in 
Peabody .that fact most regrettably escaped our notice, and if an 
alumnus ever achieved riches, we didn’t get word of that either. If 
you see a Peabodian’s lips moving as if in calculation, he is auditing 
his grocery bill against his monthly salary. The students of Peabody 
are refreshingly unsophisticated. Our acquaintance with Peabody’s 
graduate students for two decades is reasonably wide, and in our 
observation they have manifested very little fluency in current slang. 
They are not in the least committed to flippancies of speech. The wise- 
crack does not make them witty at the expense of wit. The status quo 
either in doctrine or in practice has never been good enough for Pea- 
body College. But the College has never placed all of its personal or 
professional beliefs into one column. It belongs to no educational sect. 
Mainly it walks in the middle of the road, but it looks with delight at 
the flowers that bloom by the roadside. Peabody is blessed by an odd 
sort of informality. There is only enough professional insulation to 
protect the College’s professional integrity. The interest of the teach- 
ers in the students is both traditional and sincere. The failure to mani- 
fest it would betray one of Peabody’s better qualities. 

For these and other reasons Peabody College is a lovable place. 
Its very eccentricities are lovable. The teacher who doesn’t love it is 
too much touched by his own erudition. The student who doesn’t love 
Peabody is too little touched by any desire for it. 
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I CHOSE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, Peabody College 


One day in the early fall of my third year of teaching Latin and 
English in the high school of Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, the superin- 
tendent of schools used corporal punishment in what was alleged later 
as an unduly harsh manner. Whether this charge was true or not, his 
well-known fortiter in re personality had previously led him into 
physical combat with boys, parents, and other male citizens so fre- 
quently that his number was up as a school superintendent. The fact 
that even a reasonably successful battler like him eventually lost the 
war influenced me for all time toward persuasion and away from 
physical combat. 

Slow mending from an automobile accident had rendered me unac- 
ceptable as a soldier in World War I; hence the board of education 
turned to me as the only person available to carry on as superintendent 
for the remainder of the school year. Just turned twenty-four, I had 
availability as my chief reeommendation—no college degree, no hours 
of education, little experience—but at twenty-four one is permitted 
more mistakes than later. With no apprehension and much enthusiasm 
I chose school administration, or, to be more accurate, school admin- 
istration fortuitously fell upon me. 

Probably there is no better place to learn human nature than a 
small town. No new trait of selfishness or unselfishness, of foolishness 
or wisdom, of kindness or harshness ever came to my attention in the 
larger cities where I served later. The sheer physical and emotional 
attrition of a big city superintendency and the necessity of being able 
to speak and write with some clarity mark it off from the small town. 
But there is no trick of getting along with people or fighting for educa- 
tion which the veteran of the small town finds new or startling. 

The opportunity provided by a graduate fellowship prompted me 
to leave this small town which had permitted me to practice school 
administration for seven years with few dull moments. Collecting 
monthly for high school tuition without legal sanction, but with the 
permission of parents who wanted more education for their children 
than their taxes would provide, was a unique experience. Small-town 
bank factions, strapping (strapping is a participle, not an adjective) 
boys bigger than the schoolmaster, unbalanced budgets, what to do 
with poor teachers (I never quite learned this), leading the fight for 
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increased taxes, the pleasure of working with students—all provided 
repetitive experiences, but with unexpected and interesting variations. 

Later, after a year with tenure and job security as professor of 
school administration in a state university, I accepted the superin- 
tendency of Lexington, Kentucky. Ten very satisfying years fol- 
lowed. To practice school administration in a residential city of 50,000 
five days per week and on Saturday mornings and for a few weeks 
each summer to teach these practices to graduate students—what could 
be better? If ideas work, pass them on to the graduate students, and, 
if the latter have ideas—and they do—try them out in the city schools. 
Other positions of possibly greater importance followed; but, even 
with the difficulties of the depression, this decade was the happiest and 
best. Possibly this was because most difficulties are opportunities for 
adventure and service at an age when life continues to be just a bowl 
of cherries. 

But time passes on, and at forty-five a doubt arises as to whether 
another decade will be so fruitful or satisfying. And so a brief venture 
as assistant superintendent in charge of general administration in a 
city of 800,000, a newly created position for a roving center. One could 
use the weight and physical drive of a football center! Then to another 
newly created position as first “dean of the university” of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Tenure again, the number two spot with a tough- 
minded and resilient number one man whom I enjoyed working with 
—why would one change for any reason? 

But if you have some Calvinism or Puritan in you, or even Irish 
blood, there is still an indisposition to turn down a big city superin- 
tendency for which your training and experience qualify, just because 
it will be tough and taxing, or solely because your present job is 
pleasant. Incidentally, you always know when you are invited to ac- 
cept a school administrative post in a city or institution where you are 
a rank outsider, that there are real difficulties ahead, else they would 
usually select an insider. 

A partially reconstructed Rebel in Yankeeland during the war 
years! Friendly, hard-driving people who, on the whole, enjoyed most 
too much their disagreements over their schools. Busy days and nights 
and 200 speeches in three years. When I came to Pittsburgh I was 
described as outspoken. When I left I was undoubtedly spoken out. 

A choice between continuing in Pittsburgh and returning to the 
South of my nativity to head Peabody College. Two predecessors at 
Pittsburgh had died before reaching retirement. Perhaps I should 
break the rhythm and go out under my own power! I did. 

There have been many thrills in practicing school administration, 
but two stand out: first, the thrill of seeing your plan or idea ultimately 
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accepted and successful; and, second, the thrill of watching the crea- 
tiveness and successful accomplishment of members of your team of 
workers, whether in public schools or in college. 

Not all good ideas in school administration seem so, even to your 
close associates. Even the selection of a large and commodious high 
school site some distance from where the children are now living re- 
quires analysis, persuasion, and some faith. To overcome the many 
practical hindrances and develop something which teachers and par- 
ents later acclaim is a solid satisfaction to an administrator. Without 
this satisfaction all school administration is, at least to me, enervating, 
but with this thrill it is invigorating. Here, perhaps, is the difference 
between long hours of work which are pleasant, and shorter hours of 
work which are fatiguing. 

Anyone with any semblance of devotion and leadership in school 
administration enjoys the successes of his administrative associates, 
teachers, and students. The school administrator enjoys the growing 
recognition accorded a man or woman of his own choosing, especially 
when he has wagered his own success on his judgment of people. 
Needless to add, his judgment is not always good, for there is no possi- 
ble way of knowing always how a man will perform under a given set 
of circumstances. 

Greater satisfaction comes to him who stays in a position long 
enough to see some of his plans mature successfully. 

Until quite recently I have taught classes. It is good for an adminis- 
trator. It is good discipline for him and, if he likes to teach—and I do— 
fine mental hygiene. Many a Saturday I have been exhausted—along 
with my victims—by nearly three hours of lecturing and discussing 
with one class, but I suffered little physical harm, because I enjoyed 
it. To me the fine art of teaching is the greatest achievement in our 
profession. It is a matter of regret to any administrator who likes to 
teach if the compulsory and consuming demands of administration 
prevent him from teaching at least, one class. 

Unless one likes to accept responsibility and is willing to shoulder 
it, he should stay out of school administration. One of life’s little 
tragedies is the “elevation” of a fine teacher to an administrative post 
which worries him and for which he is temperamentally unsuited. 
Administration which refuses to accept responsibility is only pseudo- 
administration. To delegate to others what they can do best in order 
that he may do what others cannot do so well is the practical maxim 
long ago laid down by a distinguished teacher of school administration. 

What are the hazards of school administration? Except for the un- 
usually tough specimens, a short life is one. One has only to count 
the widows or read insurance policies to know women live years 
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longer than men. Executives, most of whom are men, wear themselves 
out—with exercise, tension, drive, and whatnot. School executives 
are usually regarded as expendable. For the most part, faculty mem- 
bers along with the general public regard the superintendent or col- 
lege president as being compensated for the wearing out process by 
his salary, prestige, or privileges. Only the few consciously try to pro- 
tect him as one of the valuable parts of the institution which ought 
to be preserved, if only for the sake of a desirable continuity of plan 
and program. As in other things, the majority may be right—he may 
not be worth preserving. 

Once I suggested to the head of an important university that his 
distinguished predecessor of many years before took off a month for 
vacation in Florida in the winter and two months for vacation in Can- 
ada in the summer. His wife had told me that he had to do this in 
order to live. “But nowadays the head of a university is expendable,” 
he replied; “in other days they felt that administrators were valuable 
enough to be protected.” There were always men and women willing 
to spend themselves for a cause. There does seem nowadays, however, 
a calm acceptance of the expendability of executives. Perhaps it is the 
influence of machines which are expendable; or else the paradoxical 
cruelty of the crowd which collectively says the leader ought to have 
a rest but severely and skeptically criticizes if he rests seriously 
enough to do any good. It is the same kind of twisted thinking which, 
peradventure, makes a man of forty-five die of thrombosis when his 
family and his firm or institution would be better off if he had taken 
things more easily and had lived longer. 

Well, Methuselah certainly didn’t set the world on fire living to be 
969 years old! Or, as the marine sergeant put it in battle: “Come on, 
boys. Do you want to live forever?” 

To succeed in school administration one should like a variety of 
people and a variety of experiences. The administrator should have 
enough scholarship to recognize and appreciate scholarship in others. 
Under modern conditions, the scholar foregoes his productive scholar- 
ship when he enters school administration. One who mourns the pass- 
ing of the scholarly school administrator of other generations must 
recall that school systems and colleges were relatively simple affairs 
in those days. A mass production enterprise produces—in fact, renders 
compulsory—a different type of administrator. 

Years in school administration leave their mark. They produce ad- 
ministritis. The symptoms are a weakness for getting things settled 
quickly, right or wrong; the physical and mental tension which comes 
on if a program is late starting or too long; the admiration for gadgets 
and “time-saving” gimcracks of the business world; wordiness; undue 
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tendency to travel, and so on. As some, perhaps, too skeptical individual 
has stated it, there are three phases to the life of a college president. 
First, there is the honeymoon period, or it is to be hoped that there 
will be one. This is the period when, if ever, students and faculty and 
trustees are willing to have high hopes for the new president. Perhaps 
he really will double salaries, arrange the curriculum, and do all those 
things which each one feels should be done. 

During the second phase of his administration he finds it necessary 
and desirable to travel frequently, to represent his institution in im- 
portant conferences. By now he has come on those abiding problems 
of every college and university which cannot be solved because there 
are no miracle workers. The faculty finds out that he is no superman, 
and he has made some mistakes, and for this reason it is good mental 
hygiene for him to travel. The third phase is when he seeks another 
job. The average tenure of college presidents in the United States is 
between four and five years. 

Would I choose administration again? Perhaps so; not quite so en- 
thusiastically, however, had I known then what I know now. I would 
still like to teach, but an administrator has a hard time deciding to 
give up his job to do teaching. As the years go by, it becomes problem- 
atical as to whether he would now do the fine teaching he thinks he 
used to do or that he might have continued to do. 

School administration has been interesting, stimulating, thrilling. 
It has also been fatiguing, enervating, discouraging. There are times 
when there are three wrong roads from which to choose—the right 
road was closed long ago by others. He has to decide which of these 
wrong roads to take. He has to accept criticism of all, even for things 
not altogether his fault; and yet he gets credit for good things he never 
did, good ideas he never had. 

Bring on the sedatives! Perhaps a little neurasthenia is good for one. 
Perhaps the hound dog is a more active administrator because of his 
fleas. 
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I CHOOSE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 
Peabody College 


By 1953 an additional three million children ages six to twelve will 
be in the elementary schools of the United States.! The children have 
been born. Of course, not all of the boys and girls will reach school 
age, but best estimates based on population statistics indicate that 
there will be approximately 2,922,000 six-year-olds in 1953. 


NEED 


I choose elementary education, then, because of need. Approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of all our pupils are in elementary schools. 
The U.S. Office of Education? recently forecast for this fall a total 
enrollment for the nation’s elementary schools of 22,797,000 compared 
with 6,270,000 in high schools, and 2,500,000 in colleges and universities. 

Not only are great numbers of children to be taught, but the supply 
of qualified elementary teachers is woefully inadequate. A recent 
study, sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the National Education Association,’ determined 
that the colleges and universities of the country graduated last spring 
and summer only about one-eighth of the teachers needed for ele- 
mentary schools. Most shortages of certificated personnel at the sec- 
ondary level have now been met. In some secondary teaching fields 
surpluses exist. ; 

Because the need is so great, I choose elementary education. 


INTEREST IN CHILDREN 


What parent does not recall somewhat nostalgically the days when 
Johnny was four, or six, or eight? I choose elementary education also 
because of my interest in children. To welcome in September children 
of differing cultural backgrounds, differing physical stature and stam- 
ina, differing mental capacities and interests, differing social attributes 
and emotional stability, and to work with them in developing group 


*See Teach Them All, Department of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 1948, which presents a digest of the 
Educational Policies Commission report, Education For All American Children, 
National Education Association, Washington, 1948. 

* New York Times, Monday, August 23, 1948, p. 19. 

*College and University Bulletin, Published by the Department of Higher 
— of the National Education Association, Volume 1, Number 1 (May 
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morale, in capitalizing upon differences to enrich common undertak- 
ings, in building respect for another’s point of view, in developing skill 
in the use of fundamental tools of learning—this is the thrilling chal- 
lenge of working with children. 

I choose elementary education because at that level, and only there 
in our public school system, it is possible to work closely with a group 
of children for a period of time long enough to see changes resulting 
from expended effort. The elementary teacher actually can see intellec- 
tual, social, emotional, aesthetic, and physical growth in his children 
because he lives with them each day. Each child is known intimately— 
his capabilities, interests, hobbies, parents, siblings, ideals, aspirations. 
The children are more than names in a register who participate in 
intellectual endeavors for a short period and then go elsewhere. They 
are sharing participants in a year of living. 

Because of my interest in children, I choose elementary education. 


INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 


How? What? Why? These words begin most of the questions chil- 
dren ask. What makes the wind blow? How do birds fly? Why do 
things fall down? What makes an automobile move? How do brakes 
work? Why do you give me vitamins? Any parent and any elementary 
teacher meets such inquiries daily from young children. A constant 
drive, a thirst for understanding the world seems to be a fundamental 
need of children.* This sincere, open, free quest for knowledge, which 
is so apparent in elementary school children, is the third reason why 
I choose elementary education. The effervescence of childhood, not 
yet bottled by the over-adult adolescent manner, makes the teacher’s 
task interesting, new, challenging each day. 

Children’s interests are broad and flexible. Often boys and girls 
seem to submerge themselves wholly in a task. Watch the twisting 
tongue as a difficult manual task is performed, the swing of the whole 
body to rhythmic music, the complete unawareness of happenings 
within auditory and visual range when the child is concentrating upon 
an object of interest. Because of the interests of children the ele- 
mentary teacher’s task is primarily one of guidance. The freshness of 
youth, the verve that comes with discovery, leads me inevitably to 
choose elementary education. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY YEARS 


Research in child development and diagnosis of adult maladjust- 
ments continue to reinforce the importance of the early years in the 


‘For a more complete discussion see Progressive Education Association, 
The Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls, New York, 1940, p. 29. 
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total process of growth. A recent publication of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators® supports this view. The group advo- 
cates the extension of public elementary schools downward to include 
voluntary nursery school and kindergarten experiences for all the 
children of all the people. 

Later learning and the desire for later learning depend greatly 
upon the quality and the type of experiences provided by elementary 
teachers. It is possible during the elementary school years to direct 
learning experiences of children so that they will continue to seek 
additional understanding, achieve new skills, develop wholesome atti- 
tudes. It is also possible to dull the appetite for learning, to develop 
antisocial attitudes, to negate the desire for skillful performance of 
living tasks. The elementary teacher has a tremendous influence on 
the lives of children—adults in the making. It is probable that, in 
many instances, educational endeavors at higher levels may be 
“pouring water down the drain” because of the deep-seated attitudes 
which are developed by prior schooling. 


A recent experiment conducted by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education in the Philadelphia Public Schools® indicates that prejudices 
once thought to be nonexistent in young children actually parallel 
feelings reflected in adult opinion polls. Children of kindergarten age 
were found to have definite feelings about race, and about differences 
in religion and economic background. Preliminary reports from ex- 
perimental instruction groups indicate that the teacher communicates 
his attitudes to the group, and that prejudices can be unlearned as the 
result of school experiences. The findings seem to indicate that ele- 
mentary schools can make a major contribution toward world under- 
standing, toward acceptance of other cultures and peoples, toward 
elimination of racism and religious intolerance. 

Because the early years are so important in determining what an 
individual shall be, because my influence will probably have more 
effect on the individual’s future, I choose elementary education with 
a deep sense of humility and responsibility. 


WILLINGNESS FOR CHANGE 


Especially during the past twenty-five or thirty years a body of 
knowledge has been growing which helps determine the worth of 
educational practices. This constantly expanding wealth of informa- 
tion is drawn from such basic sciences as biology, psychology, anthro- 


* American Association of School Administrators, The Expanding Role of 
Education, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, Washington, 1948, Chapter II. 

*“Prejudice Can Be Unlearned,” New York Times, Magazine Section, 
July 25, 1948, p. 9. 
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pology, sociology, social psychology, and many associated fields of 
study. To the extent that educational practice is founded upon what 
is known in the basic sciences it may be termed progressive. To the 
extent that practice ignores scientific findings, it may be termed blind 
fumbling. 

Considerable agreement exists in educational circles that the great- 
est changes in practice which have been made in recent years, based 
on findings in the foundational sciences, have occurred in elementary 
schools. In spite of tremendous pressures from higher institutions, 
elementary teachers have made real progress is adapting procedures 
and content to children. 

The willingness to leave the traditional when, and only when, basic 
sciences show the way to better teaching is, unfortunately, a charac- 
teristic of few teachers. The evidence at hand in almost any public 
school system tends to support the view that the willingness to try 
something besides “telling” as the basic method of teaching is seldom 
found above the sixth grade. 

I choose elementary education so that I may associate with other 
individuals who are actively working to keep educational practice in 
harmony with basic sciences. 

Because of need, because of interest in children, because of the in- 
terests of children, because of the importance of the early years of 


life, and because of desire to associate with others eager to make 
needed changes in educational practice, it is hoped that many young 
people will choose elementary education as a career. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION: CHOICE, MOTIVES, 
AND EMPHASES 


JACK ALLEN 
Peabody College 


The individual embarking upon a professional career in education 
has many different roads from which to choose. Before reaching a 
decision the wise action would be to inquire into the nature of the 
road, some of the points of interest along its route, and certain of its 
important destinations. Once the choice has been made and the journey 
begun, the important consideration is the motive power needed to 
keep one moving forward. This power can be obtained only through 
the expenditure of intellectual energy derived from a sound phil- 
osophy of action. The proper wells of knowledge, experience, and 
understanding must be tapped, as it were, to provide the sources for 
ideas. 

The road we are traveling is social education. How may it be identi- 
fied? What brought it into being? Can its existence be justified in 
terms of the destination or end toward which it leads? What are some 
of the current changes being effected in an effort to improve its gen- 
eral usefulness? These are typical questions the answers to which will 
provide a measure of the intellectual energy required for an orderly 
passage. 

It is possible to define the term “social education” so broadly that 
much of its meaning is lost. Viewed in a relatively narrow but rather 
specific sense it has reference to social studies instruction as an aspect 
of the school curriculum. It should be noted in this connection that the 
phrases “social studies” and “social sciences” are not synonymous. 
The social sciences may be defined as scholarly materials dealing with 
the many diverse phases of human relationships, both historical and 
contemporary. The social studies represent those aspects of the social 
sciences which have been selected for realization through the school. 
It is a mistake to dismiss lightly this distinction in terms. It has been 
only with considerable difficulty that the social scientists have been 
able to overcome the easy assumption that sound scholarship is the 
sole prerequisite for good teaching. Indeed, in some academic quarters 
such a differentiation in language is still unacceptable. This is par- 


‘The expression “social studies” came into usage in the first decade of the 
present century. It did not come into wide usage until some time later. See 
R. M. Tryon, The Social Sciences as School Subjects, New York, 1935, p. 395f. 
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ticularly evident in higher education, but it also finds numerous 
protagonists in the secondary field. That concern exists regarding this 
situation is clearly apparent from recent studies and expressions. A 
rather typical example is the pamphlet written by a prominent Amer- 
ican historian, Professor Edgar Eugene Robinson of Stanford Univer- 
sity.* Professor Robinson states that “In not more than half a dozen of 
the thirty or more graduate schools of history in this country does a 
thoroughly comprehensive training in scholarship and in teaching, as 
distinguished from research, appear to be available.’ He does indicate 
a marked rise in effective history teaching in the nation’s colleges 
within the past decade, but he then faces the members of his profes- 
sion with a cogent statement which is worth quoting in some detail. 


A basic reason for this cleavage between scholarship and teaching in 
American history is that we accept theoretically but deny in practice the fact 
that, in the profession of history, research and teaching are for the most part 
a joint enterprise. Although the historian “teaches” history as the physician 
“practices” medicine, yet in most instances the historian has not thought of 
teaching as the physician has expected to practice. The consequences of this 
paradox are clearly seen. The professional historian is a research specialist 
rather than a teacher. The teachers, particularly in the colleges, are virtually 
outside the profession. And yet the scholar depends upon the teacher to con- 
sume the product of his craftsmanship. Such chaos in the medical profession 
would imperil the national health!* 


The road of social education is clearly marked. Along it the problem 
of synthesis as related to the educative process looms as the central 
consideration. The products of the scholar and the research specialist 
must be wedded to the study of the learner and the learning process. 
Each must temper the other in the interest of producing more adequate 
social beings. 

Our road has been in existence for centuries, since the time, in fact, 
when men began to associate one with another. It has assumed larger 
proportions and greatly expanded functions in our day. The reasons 
for its alteration and increasing use are intimately associated with the 
character of our modern scientific age. The nature of this new society 
can be expressed in comparatively simple terms. Man has certain 
needs that are elemental and desires that are constantly shifting. 
Throughout the ages, in order to satisfy these needs and desires, he 


? Scholarship and Cataclysm; Teaching and Research in American History, 
Stanford University Press, 1947. For a similar concern, attention is directed 
to “The Relationship of the Association to the Teaching of History: A Com- 
mittee Report,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XXV, No. 1, June, 
1948, pages 99-102. 

* Scholarship and Cataclysm, p. 30. 

* Ibid, p. 34 
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has developed instruments and tools which have enabled him in vary- 
ing degrees to fulfill his wishes. Concomitantly with the initial tech- 
nical developments, social institutions and social values were created 
as an integral phase of the total framework. The simple economic 
orders and simple political systems of earlier eras made the task of 
creating harmonious social relationships comparatively easy. Social 
education in such environments, in fact, had little relation to organized 
schooling. 

Within the past two centuries man has begun to obtain his goods 
and services and measured his technological progregs in terms of a 
new medium, power. The energy formerly obtained largely from the 
muscles of men and animals is now being supplied in increasing degree 
by the application of coal, water, gas, and oil. And on the horizon is 
seen the most powerful of all known energy sources—the atom. Mod- 
ern technology, then, is the product of the combination of machines 
and power. This combination is new, and in historical terms practically 
contemporary. In view of the fact that the situation is new, modern 
man is assuming his traditional role of creating new social institutions 
and framing new social values to fit the changing pattern. The job is 
made ever more complex by the innumerable currents and the rapid 
shifts within the industrial order. As a balance to the picture, however, 
technology has created means of communication and methods of social 
contact that facilitate education in a manner hitherto undreamed of. 
In commonly accepted terms the differential which. has been created 
between technological and social achievement has been identified by 
the phrase “cultural lag.” It is entirely possible, however, that this 
concept has been greatly overplayed. Institutional progress has not 
lagged behind technological developfnent so much as each has gone 
its own way without relation to the other. The result has been a pro- 
gressively increasing divergence from the norms necessary for cul- 
tural synthesis. It would seem that the question today is not whether 
social and political institutions can catch up with scientific achieve- 
ment. The problem apparently is one of synchronization through a 
process of reconstruction.° 

A widespread recognition of the need for ideological change appears 
to be current, and there is room for optimism in the fact that as a con- 
sequence ideas and institutions are being transformed and adjusted to 
changing circumstances. The knowledge of social scientists with re- 
spect to the social requirements of the age of technology is consider- 
able. There is abundant evidence that the institutions and methods for 
refashioning the interrelationships of modern man in the interest of a 


5 An extended discussion of this point of view is found in Kar] Mannheim, 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, New York, 1940. 
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more harmonious social order are reasonably well understood by 
many. The argument is advanced, with some justification it would 
seem, that if a gap in society exists today as a product of the machine 
age it is institutional rather than cultural. In this event a prime need 
exists to develop thinking, informed citizens, sympathetic to a pro- 
gram of civic reconstruction and willing to act energetically to bring 
it to fruition. In our exuberance over our new machines perhaps we 
have expected too much too soon. , 

As for social education, its major purpose is evident. Those who 
have membership in the social order must come in contact with learn- 
ing experiences Which will acquaint them with (1) the contemporary 
nature of the world in which they live, (2) those historical antecedents 
which furnish some explanation of the manner in which that world 
has come about, and (3) certain understandings and methods of in- 
quiry which will enable and inspire them to assume an active role as 
one of the countless architects of the future. 

As the process of rationalization produces new tools and added 
sources of power, it has been noted that man also seeks to alter his 
values and institutions in an effort to maintain a social equilibrium. 
The school as a social agency feels the impact of this situation, and the 
social studies as one phase of the curriculum bear a particular respon- 
sibility. It follows that as technological changes occur social educa- 
tion must formulate new emphases so as to continue and further the 
development of social understandings. Some trends and emphases in 
the social studies’ program will be noted in brief outline. 

In the light of the previous discussion it goes almost without saying 
that any comprehensive social studies program would assign a major 
emphasis to the significance ofascience and technology in the world 
of the present and the future. Nineteenth and early twentieth century 
man tended to adopt the view that the machine could produce not only 
physical plenty but also peace and security in social relationships as 
well. That illusion has been dispelled. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated that while technology is a most useful handmaiden of man- 
kind, it is by no means the savior. The question is clear. How shall 
machines and power be placed in their proper role as the servants 
rather than rulers? 

Closely associated with the question of the relationship of tech- 
nology to the social order is the reconsideration of human values. The 
eighteenth century democratic idealist talked of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” It was no mere coincidence that Americans in 
the nineteenth century altered the phrase to “life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.” The respect for the individual human personality, so inherent 
in the democratic philosophy, tended to be engulfed in the exigencies 
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of mass production and mass living. While the average man gained 
in a material way from the expansion of machines and power, he re- 
verted at an alarming rate to an automaton. Americans have come to 
realize that the end point of such a trend is nothing less than the re- 
placement of our traditional democratic order with some form of 
modern totalitarianism. Considerable comfort is derived from the 
fact that Americans have some potent weapons with which to combat 
this menace. One of the very important is a thorough historical 
grounding in the philosophy of respect for the human personality. 
Consequently, we face the dilemma of human versus material values 
firm in the conviction that it is a question that can be resolved on a 
democratic basis. 

The growing consideration of human values is being implemented 
to a degree in social education by a developing emphasis upon skills 
in living. In a social order based on the principle of laissez faire the 
function of the school in this area was fairly well defined. The expe- 
riences into which the child was directed involved some degree of 
mastery of skills which would be required to get ahead in an adult 
world. Experiences in the social studies, languages, and humanities 
were provided largely for their “cultural” value. Those who developed 
habits of co-operative effort while growing up in such learning en- 
vironments did so for the most part because of influences outside of 
the school situation. The modern school is making definite efforts to 
correct this deficiency. The movement is toward the development of 
social skills. And while these skills can be realized in all areas of the 
curriculum, the social studies have an especially good opportunity. 

One of the foremost illustrations of the attempt to emphasize skills 
in living in terms of co-operative effort is seen in the trend in educa- 
tion toward the interrelationship of school and community. The com- 
munity is viewed as a social organism in which the school is one of the 
many forces at work. The approach is organismic, and the contacts 
and relations within the community are each examined in relation to 
the total social process. This concept was well defined by Immanuel 
Kant in his philosophical statement of organism as a being in which 
every part is at once a means and an end to every other part. As for 
skills in living, the transition of this understanding to the experiences 
of the child in the school situation should be fairly simple. The princi- 
ple barrier would seem to be the failure of the teacher to arrive at an 
adequate understanding of the true meaning of the community process. 

A most energetic movement in social education in recent years has 
been an emphasis on intergroup and intercultural education. It has 
grown from the conviction that Americans must live together more 
harmoniously, or, as the Advisory Commission of the National Council 
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for the Social Studies has put it, that “racial, religious, ethnic, and 
socioeconomic tensions must be reduced by understanding, unity, and 
respect for individual personality.”* Possible approaches to problems 
and practices in this area have been described in at least four recent 
volumes.’ Without discounting the responsibility of the total school 
program relative to this issue, the very sources from which cultural 
tensions and conflicts rise—racial, ethnic, religious, eeonomic—indicate 
the special opportunities offered to the teacher of the social studies. 
All of the social studies, in fact, are equipped to organize well-ordered 
attacks on the intolerance, bigotry, and group hatreds in American life. 

The capstone of a program of social education has been pointed up 
in a significant publication of the National Education Association.® 
Probably the most important responsibility facing America’s schools 
today is the preparation of youth “to serve as citizens competent to 
deal with the complex problems of international relations and to con- 
tribute to the attainment of international co-operation and peace.”® 
The need for qualities of world-mindedness is urgent for citizens of 
the United States and, indeed, for citizens of all countries. It is essen- 
tial that schools plan their programs to include learning experiences 
in international understanding in an effort to achieve these qualities. 

Why choose social education? The urgent need for competent civic 
action in today’s world furnishes a ready answer. The student who, 
within the environs of the school, practices the ways of democracy, 
becomes imbued with ideas of civic responsibility, evolves broader 
understandings of the social milieu, and develops a sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with other lands and other peoples is surely in a better 
position to be a functioning member of the good society now and in 
the future. The responsibility of the schools to work in the develop- 
ment of such individuals is imperative. The challenge to the teacher 
of the social studies is real. 


* The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, Washington, 1944, p. 19. 
7 Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. Fourteenth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education 
Association, Washington, 1942; Stewart G. Cole and William E. Vickery, Inter- 
cultural Education in American Schools: Proposed Objectives and Methods. 
Bureau of Intercultural Education Publication Series, New York, 1943; Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til, Democratic Human Relations: Promising Practices 
in Intergroup and Intercultural Education in the Social Studies. Sixteenth 
Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 1945; and William H. Kilpatrick and William Van Til, 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. Ninth Yearbook, John Dewey Society, 
New York, 1947. 

*The Committee on International Relations, Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools: Suggestions and Recommendations. 
Washington, 1948. 

* Ibid., p. v. 
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COLLEGES ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


That most teachers learn more in their first year of teaching than 
in any year of pre-service preparation is generally recognized. It is 
equally true that many teachers stop learning and settle down to 
routine and formal teaching after the first few years of work. 

To keep teachers constantly growing in understanding and skill 
has been recognized for many years as one of the major responsibilities 
of school administrators, both superintendents and principals. The 
need for doing this was one of the things that led to the development 
of these positions, as a matter of fact. Leadership in teaching has al- 
ways been expected of school administrators, and has been accepted 
by them as one of their duties, at least in theory. 

The burden of routine, as well as the responsibility for financing 
schools, providing buildings, finding teachers, and maintaining satis- 
factory public relations made it difficult for administrators to find. 
time for exercising adequate leadership for teacher growth in-service. 
Some of the superintendents, too, were selected because of their ad- 
ministrative rather than their teaching abilities. These persons rec- 
ognized their own shortcomings. Accordingly they secured assistants 
who were particularly able along these lines; usually called super- 
visors, or directors of instruction, or helping teachers. 

At the same time, teachers themselves recognized the need for more 
professional help, and organized themselves into associations, both 
general and special. The N.E.A. is the national group. Every state has 
a general teachers’ association, and most counties and cities. Then 
there are the special associations of the teachers of subject areas, such 
as social studies, mathematics, music, and so on and on. 

Meanwhile, those concerned with educating teachers were address- 
ing themselves to the preparation of finished teachers. “Properly qual- 
ified” teachers were given “life” certificates, and presumed to be 
prepared to go on teaching indefinitely. The fact that so many began 
teaching with little pre-service preparation made the teachers colleges 
look upon their work with employed teachers chiefly as an attempt 
to supply, belatedly, education that the teachers should have received 
before beginning to teach. Summer schools and extension classes were 
organized to make good the “deficiency” in pre-service preparation. 
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There was much the same feeling about this education of teachers that 
there was in the early days of adult education: that it was something 
for those unfortunate and underprivileged who had missed a part of 
their fundamental preparation. 

One of the fruitful modern trends is the clear recognition of the part 
that institutions concerned with teacher education can play, and should 
play, in the continuing growth of teachers while in service. Responsi- 
bility for helping keep teachers alive professionally, for making their 
experience continuously profitable in terms of better learning for 
children and young people, is accepted by colleges. No longer is a 
teacher given a modicum of preparation and turned out to shift for 
himself. Colleges are working with superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, teachers’ associations, and state departments to keep teach- 
ers learning as well as teaching. 

“In-service education of teachers” is the phrase used to represent 
this changing idea of institutional function. Terminology is not im- 
portant, of course, but it does help express a real change of attitude 
in many instances. Just to change the name of the extension depart- 
ment to in-service education department, or to department of field 
service, does not necessarily mean anything. It is being done just that 
way sometimes. But changing from an idea of teacher education as 
something narrow enough to be completed before teaching, to an idea 
of growth in teaching ability, and insight as a continuous process, is 
a real transformation. That change is taking place. 

Many devices, or methods, are being used, sometimes in crude and 
fumbling manner, to accomplish this broader purpose. Most colleges 
are doing something; some are doing a great many things. 

One of the more common, and probably most effective changes by 
colleges, is the offering of special courses to help teachers refine their 
practices. Courses in guidance, child study, community relations, cur- 
riculum adjustment, research and experimentation, use of visual aids, 
reporting to parents, and the like are offered in summer schools and 
short courses as well as in regular sessions. Closely allied are clinics 
and conferences for reading, health, music, speech, dramatics, child 
study, and similar aspects of school work. 

This infiltration of “practical” courses is sometimes carefully co- 
ordinated with work in neighboring school systems. Superintendents, 
supervisors, or groups of teachers ask for courses, clinics, or confer- 
ences to help the specific programs going on in their schools. Often 
most of the teachers and staff of the entire system enroll together and 
carry the results of their learning directly to their classrooms. 

Workshops are organized, almost always with help from teacher 
training institutions; frequently by the initiative of such institutions. 
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The term is used rather loosely. In general it involves work by a group 
of people who have a common problem for which they seek a solu- 
tion. It results in a product: a bulletin, a plan for work, a course of 
study, teaching aids, recommendations for organization or materials, 
or some other tangible thing. 

Workshops may be organized on the college campus, or in schools. 
They may be full time or part time, for short or long periods of-time. 
They involve co-ordinated, co-operative activities of the participants, 
all directed toward a common product, of use to the individuals con- 
cerned. College personnel brings to bear on the problems involved 
such help as is available in special academic fields. 

Academic specialists are horrified, but teachers testify to the help- 
fulness of the workshop process and the utility of the products. 

In addition to special courses, conferences, clinics, and workshops, 
colleges are making many of their facilities available for teachers. 
Libraries are not only allowing employed teachers to use books; they 
are preparing special bibliographies for teachers, sending books to 
them by bookmobiles or parcel post, establishing branch libraries, 
and in general actively fostering the use of books by teachers. | 

Supplementing the expanding use of the library books are such 
services to teachers as materials bureaus, children’s museums, film 
libraries and distribution services, and moving picture machines for 
loan. 

Other institutional services made available to teachers include psy- 
chological and educational testing and scoring of children, clinics for 
exceptional children, school and community surveys, services of con- 
sultants for such varied school activities as planning buildings, cur- 
riculum construction, recreation programs, bus routings, canning es- 
tablishments, and school lunches. Special arrangements are made for 
teachers to visit demonstration schools and special programs or ex- 
hibits at the colleges, and advanced studenis take over the work of 
regular teachers making it possible for them to visit other schools. 

Older forms of institutional aid to teachers-in-service are given 
new forms and increased emphasis. Educational tours are conducted 
to places where outstanding work is being done. Faculty members are 
made available for faculty meetings, guidance programs, pre-school 
conferences and programs of teachers’ meetings. Extension courses 
are becoming guided projects in better teaching. Correspondence work 
includes reports of experimentation in classroom teaching and en- 
courages questions from the teacher-students concerning problems in 
their own teaching. Summer camps are planned for teachers, and col- 
lege buildings, including dormitories, are made available for teachers’ 
meetings during college vacations. Help is provided in establishing 
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demonstration or “pilot” schools in county or city systems. Joint re- 
search projects are planned and prosecuted by colleges, school sys- 
tems, and teachers’ associations. Professional bulletins and publica- 
tions are prepared and distributed, and teachers are encouraged to 
contribute articles. 

This increased acceptance of responsibility for helping employed 
teachers in their work is redcting on the quality of teaching in the 
colleges. Routine, formal teaching fails to meet the demands of live 
teachers working with children. College faculty members find direct 
challenge to make their teaching of real worth, and theory is con- 
stantly checked by practical educators. 

This participation of colleges in the in-service growth of teachers 
is emphasizing the need for co-operation, democratic co-operation, of 
many agencies and persons. Basic responsibility for such a program 
still rests with local school officials. It must be planned for, and with, 
a specific group of teachers. It has characteristics that are becoming 
increasingly clear. 

It includes enough of the devices suggested to reach each teacher 
with three kinds of help: (1) Direct personal contact, as in confer- 
ences, lectures, short courses; (2) Observation, as in demonstrations, 
clinics, excursions; (3) Printed and written materials, as books, bulle- 
tins, handbooks. 

A program has definite purposes. These may be social, such as an 
inner reform in regard to functional purposes of schooling. They may 
be technical, such as more effective teaching of reading. 

A program is co-operative, in that supervisors, superintendents, 
teachers’ colleges, and school officials all contribute. 

A program is continuous, with related teacher activities over a 
period of months or years. 

It enlists the wholehearted approval of teachers, pupils, and patrons. 

The development of such a program is undertaken to keep teachers 
growing in professional understanding and skill. It is resulting in bet- 
ter teaching in colleges, better leadership by supervisors and adminis- 
trators, better learning by children, and so in better life. 
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TENURE OF PRESIDENTS OF STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


WILLIAM C. JONES 
Peabody College 


This report presents the results of a recent study of the tenure of 
presidents cf state teachers colleges. The investigation was completed. 
in 1948 and includes a record of the years of service of presidents and 
former presidents of 146 state-supported institutions located in forty 
states. The study covers the period from the dates of establishment of 
the institutions to June 30, 1948, with special emphasis on the period 
from 1900 to 1948. The information was secured from presidents and 
from catalogs and bulletins of the institutions represented. Several 
volumes of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA were used to verify dates and 
other information pertaining to tenure. 

Table 1 indicates the years of service of the incumbent presidents of 


146 state-supported teachers colleges and the tenure in years of their 
immediate predecessors. 


TABLE 1 
YEARS OF SERVICE OF THE INCUMBENT PRESIDENTS 
AND THEIR IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS IN 

146 STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Presidents 
Number 


Service Immediate Predecessors 
in Years 


Number Per cent 


Per cent 


40 or More 1 0.7 4 2.7 . 
35-39 0 0.0 5 3.4 
30-34 1 0.7 7 4.8 
25-29 4 2.7 9 6.2 
20-24 6 4.1 12 8.2 
15-19 15 10.3 20 13.7 
10-14 28 19.2 28 19.2 

5-9 38 26.0 32 21.9 
Less than 5 53 


The data given in Table 1 show that six presidents have held 
their positions for twenty-five or more years while fifty-three served 
less than five years. It will be noted that twenty-five of the immediaté 
predecessors of these presidents held their positions for twenty-five 
or more years and that twenty-nine served less than five years. The 
incumbent presidents have served a median term of 7.63 years com» 
pared with a median tenure of 12.14 years for their predecessors. 

' The presidents who have held their positions more than -twenty 
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years are: B. B. Dougherty, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina, 49; J. A. Hill, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas, 30; S. P. Duke, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, 29; H. W. Rockwell, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York, 29; A. Linscheid, East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 28; 
H. T. Hunter, Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, 25; H. A. Sprague, State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey, 24; I. Richardson, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado, 23; 
C. C. Sherrod, East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee, 23; R. Ellis, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri, 22; W. M. Kethley, Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi, 22; F. W. Thomas, Fresno State College, Fresno; 
California, 21. 
' Incumbent presidents who have served their respective institutions 
since they were established are B. B. Dougherty, Appalachian State 
Teachers College; Ira Richardson, Adams State College; and Roy Ellis, 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College. 

Table 2 shows the tenure of 436 former presidents of the institutions 
included in this study. 

TABLE 2 


THE TENURE IN YEARS OF 436 FORMER PRESIDENTS 
or 146 STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Former Presidents 
Service in Years Number Per cent 


Less than 5 


It will be noted from Table 2 that fifty-five or 12.6 per cent of the 
436 former presidents served twenty-five or more years while 112 or 
25.7 per cent served less than five years. The median term of service 
for these presidents was 9.27 years. 

Long tenure characterized the terms of service of many of the 
former presidents. Among those who served their respective institu- 
tions for more than thirty years were: H. H. Cherry, State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 48; E. M. Shackelford, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, 47; A. G. Boyden, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 46; J. L. Jarman, State Teachers 
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College, Farmville, Virginia, 44; C. W. Daugette, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Alabama, 43; H. H. Seerley, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 42; G. M. Philips, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, 39; E. W. Bohannon, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minnesota, 37; W. W. Parsons, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 36; E. A. Sheldon, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York, 36; P. I. Bugbee, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, 35; G. K. Hawkins, State Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York, 35 years; G. E. Maxwell, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota, 35; A. C. Rothermel, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania, 35; E. H. Russell, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 35; E. L. Silver, Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, 35; M. White, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Connecticut, 35; F. L. Cook, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota, 34; L. C. Lord, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 34; E. G. Rohrbough, 
Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia, 34; D. B. Waldo, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 32; J. L. 
Alger, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island, 
31; C. H. Cooper, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, 31; 
H. D. DeGroat, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 31; C. E. 
Evans, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, 
31; C. D. MacLean, State Teachers College, Brockport, New York, 31; 
A. B. Morrill, New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven Con- 
necticut, 31; T. W. Butcher, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, 30; J. A. Cooper, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, 30; D. Felmley, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illi- 
nois, 30; A. J. Matthews, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, 30; 
W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois, 30; J. Rosier, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, 30. 

This investigation attempted to determine why presidents relin- 
quish their positions. The reasons (listed in order of frequency of 
occurrence) for terminating the services of 328 of the 436 former presi- 
dents are as follows: death, 147; requested to resign, 43; accepted posi- 
tion as president of another college or university, 35; accepted position 
in business or industry, 29; reached retirement age, 26; accepted posi- 
tion as superintendent of city schools, 16; accepted position as state 
superintendent of public instruction, 9; entered military service, 8; be- 
came secretary of vrofessional education association, 7; accepted posi- 
tion as college professor, 5; accepted position as county superintendent 


.of schools, 3. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR EXECUTIVES 


WILLIAM H. VAUGHAN 
Peabody College 


Chance remarks sometimes produce important results. I am sure 
that President Charles W. Hunt, of State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York, had no thought of altering an established program when 
he referred to the annual meetings of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges as “Schools for Executives.” But this statement, 
made in 1941, so kindled the imagination of those who heard it that 
the decision was made to expand the program of the Association until 
it would become, in reality, a School for Executives. 

The proposal came up for discussion at the 1942 meeting of the 
Association in San Francisco, and a decision was reached to attempt 
a two weeks’ meeting of the presidents of the state teachers colleges 
during the summer of that year. The meeting was held at Big Clear 
Lake in Michigan during the latter part of June, 1942. The Teacher 
Education Commission of the American Council on Education helped 
to meet the overhead cost of holding the first meeting. Approximately 
one hundred and fifty teachers college presidents and visiting con- 
sultants attended this first session of the “School for Executives.” 
This number was both significant and gratifying. 

The second meeting was held at Jackson’s Mill in West Virginia. 
The attendance was larger as the idea gained popularity. 

The third gathering of this group took place at Lake Chatauqua, 
New York, in 1946, and the recent meeting at Estes Park was the 
fourth. 

Approximately three hundred participants and around two hun- 
dred visitors were present at Estes Park. This sharp increase in at- 
tendance may be accounted for, in part, by the enlargement of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges to include the colleges of 
Education of State Universities, and the creation of the Americen 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Deans and college 
teachers also were invited. Some of these paid all of their expenses, 
and all made sacrifices in order to attend. 

The school began with registration on Monday afternoon, August 16. 
The formal program was inaugurated with the evening session, the 
highlight of which was the address by Dr. Ben Cherrington of the 
University of Denver on “The UNESCO in World Affairs.” 

The group was divided into discussion and conference units for the 
morning sessions. Twenty-nine separate groups were organized and 
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the executives began to share experiences and to learn something new 
about such topics as: 


(1) Student Problems: recruitment, selection, evaluation of progress, 
guidance and personnel programs, and initial placement 


(2) Curriculums, instructional programs, and professional standards in the 
pre-service education of teachers 


(3) Professional laboratory experiences in pre-service education of teach- 
eTs 


(4) College in-service programs and co-operative community activities in 
teacher education 


(5) Faculty personnel: appointment, instructional load, evaluation, pro- 
motion, co-operative relationships, and democratic participation 

(6) Problems of international and intergroup activities and relations in 
teacher education 


(7) Graduate programs for the preparation of elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers 


(8) Overall administration and organizational problems of teacher edu- 
cation institutions 


(9) State councils and area planning for teacher education 


Six mornings were devoted to study by these groups and each pre- 
pared a report of their findings which will become a part of the final 
report of the meetings. 

A careful agenda for each group discussion was worked out in ad- 
vance of the meeting. There was a chairman, cochairman, and an 
observer present in each group. The chairman and the observer were 
charged with the responsibility of guiding the discussions along the 
lines agreed upon in advance. The agenda was followed carefully. 

The cochairman and secretary was the recorder and he submitted 
his record to the group for approval. 

These details are brought out to give an idea of the serious plan- 
ning that made possible an economical and purposeful program for the 
school. 

For four hours each morning the groups exchanged opinions, cited 
references, quoted studies, and related experiences that had some re- 
lationship to the topics under discussion. 

There were present and participating such leaders of teacher edu- 
cation as Dr. Henry H. Hill of Peabody, Dr. E. S. Evenden of Teachers 
College, Dean M. R. Trabue of Pennsylvania State College, Drs. John 
Dale Russell, Ernest V. Hollis, and Ben Frazier of the United States 
Office of Education, Chancellor J. D. Williams of the University of 
Mississippi, Dr. Walter Morgan of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, and scores of others whe are authorities in the field of 
teacher education. : 

Monday morning, August 23, was given over to a sense panel 
discussion of the major problems confronting teacher education today. 
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Afternoons were devoted to sight-seeing, fishing, golf, and other 
forms of recreation for those not serving on special committees. 


The evenings were featured by special programs such as addresses 
by Hon. Walter H. Judd and Professor L. J. Davidson, a special 
music recital by artists within the group, and a premieré showing of 
an educational picture on “The Little School House in the Red.” The 
Saturday evening program began with a “chuck wagon” supper and 
ended with a program of folk dancing under the direction of a folk 
dancing artist. Many of the dignified college presidents learned new 
steps and wished they were younger. 

There was a special worship service Sunday morning and a quiet 
social gathering Sunday evening. 


It has been my privilege to attend three of these four meetings and 
I have gained the following definite impressions: 


(1) The teachers college administrators are seeking new informa- 
tion to bring to bear upon their problems. 


They ask, “What do you know about orientation programs? How 
may we improve our admissions policies? What sort of a graduate 
program do you have?” This last question assumes greater signifi- 
cance when you realize that nearly half of the teachers colleges 
now are offering a fifth year of work. Judging from the discussions 
at this meeting the graduate work in the teachers colleges will de- 
part from the traditional graduate program for the Master’s degree. 


(2) They are evaluating and analyzing new ideas carefully. 


They are particularly interested in how an experiment has worked 
out elsewhere. Where has it been tried and what are the results? 
A dean of women in a western university reported enthusiastically 
on a project designed for timid girls to develop self-confidence. Her 
report was listened to carefully and then she was subjected to a 
battery of questions as they sought to evaluate her report and to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the idea advanced. 


(3) They are giving a higher type of professional administration to 
their colleges. 


A growing number of the teachers college presidents are profes- 
sionally educated and the number holding the Ph.D. Degree is in- 
creasing. They are applying the principles of research to their prob- 
lems. One president reported that they were studying their program 
in freshman English and asked if anybody present knew of experi- 
mental work being done in that field. They were greatly interested 
in what Peabody is doing in this respect. The Presidents and Deans 
are leading their faculties in studying their problems. 


(4) The college administrators have found the School for Execu- 
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tives an excellent post-graduate course in which they may de- 
velop new ideas and formulate new plans for their colleges. 


The School for Executives is very like the workshop that is so 
much discussed and used today. They listen, take notes, give reports, 
hear experts, and work co-operatively on problems of vital interest 
to all. The procedure is democratic. The discussion groups are kept 
small so that each may share to the utmost. 


PART AND PARCEL OF PEABODY 


By the time you read this Joe Roemer (naturally Dean Joseph 
Roemer is meant) will likely be enroute to Germany. He is to be 
Director of Teacher Training in the American Zone of Occupied 


Germany. His assignment is for two years with the probability of 
renewal. 


Joe Roemer’s connection with Peabody began thirty-five years ago 
when he enrolled as a student. In June 1919, he was given the doc- 
torate with the serial number of No. 1. After that he taught in col- 
leges in Texas and Florida. In 1931, he returned to Peabody as Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education. 


A college is the lengthening shadow of many men. Out of many men 
it draws the substance whose variety and depth make the college fit 
for posterity. Joe Roemer’s substance has gone into Peabody. His per- 
sonality, his buoyant good will, his untiring industry are no minor 
phases of current Peabody. They will occupy no less a part in perma- 
nent Peabody. 
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FOUR MUSTS IN THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
Peabody College 


Recently, the writer entered an eighth-grade classroom where a 
teacher was engaged in trying to teach spelling. He was greeted with 
the remark, “These pupils don’t know how to spell and I don’t know 
how to teach them.” 

In the hand of the teacher was a copy of the textbook being used. 
It contained the lesson for the day. Twenty words had been set down 
in columnar form. There were practically no directions or instructions 
for either the teacher or the pupil to follow. The pupils sat at their 
desks with pencils and paper before them. Despair and defeatism 
plainly showed upon their faces. 

With such instruction, or, perhaps, lack of instruction would be 
the better way to describe what was actually going on in this class- 
room, taking place in the teaching of spelling in the elementary school, 
one does not wonder that the teaching of spelling has been criticized 
more than the teaching of any other subject in the curriculum except, 
perhaps, the teaching of reading. 

High school teachers have complained that pupils entering the high 
school do not know how to spell; college teachers have said that stu- 
dents entering college do not know how to spell; professional men 
have said that secretaries do not know how to spell; and employers of 
clerks and secretaries in business and industry have said that their 
employees do not know how to spell. 


The criticism is justified. There is no gainsaying the fact that pupils 
do not know how to spell on leaving the elementary school, nor is 
there any evidence to show that they learn how to spell at a later date. 
The elementary school should admit that its product is deficient in at 
least this one respect and begin now to correct the deficiency. 


What can be done? There are four things that can be done to remedy 
the situation. There are four things that must be done, if children are 
to be taught how to spell. These four things are: (1) a spelling text- 
book must be placed in the hands of every child who is trying to learn - 
how to spell; (2) an extended word list must be taught; (3) every 
word must be presented as a spelling demon; and (4) there must be 


a definite time set apart in the daily schedule for the teaching of 
spelling. 
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A TEXTBOOK 


A textbook in spelling in the hands of every pupil who is trying to 
learn how to spell is just as essential as is a textbook in reading in the 
hands of every pupil who is trying to learn how to read or a textbook 
in any other subject-matter field in which the pupil may be engaged. 
As a matter of fact, it is often more important that a pupil have a 
textbook in spelling than it is that he have a textbook in other subject- 
matter fields: for the textbook in spelling, if it is worthy of its title, 
serves more purposes than any other textbook. The spelling textbook 
acts as a motivating factor in the teaching of spelling; it serves as a 
road map, i.e., it charts the way for the learner; it directs the activities 
in the learning act; and it is a tool by the use of which the pupil learns 
how to spell. 

Textbooks in spelling are, or should be, just as interesting and 
challenging as are textbooks in other subject-matter fields. Words are 
introduced in story form. The stories within themselves are valuable. 
They contain information which the pupil should know and use. 
Sometimes the information is of such nature that it may be used in 
other subject-matter fields. It is presented in an interesting and chal- 
lenging manner, often accompanied by beautiful illustrations. 

The pupil “meets the words” that he is to learn how to spell in this 
interesting, challenging manner. He gets the meaning of them from 
the way they are used in the story. He is stimulated to want to use 
them in stories that he will write and tell. In short, he is motivated to 
want to learn how to spell. 

The textbook in spelling serves as a road map. It charts the way 
from the very first lesson to the last lesson in the book. It provides for 
daily study and for periodic reviews. It provides for the carry over of 
interest from one lesson to another. In short, the work to be done is 
arranged in logical order. The teacher and the pupils know exactly 
what is to be done. Every step in the learning process has been pro- 
vided. There is no guessing, no aimless “wandering in the dark.” 

The textbook in spelling directs the activities of the pupils in the 
learning to spell act. Pupils are told what to do. They talk about the 
picture in the story. They use the words that are to be learned in the 
conversations in which they engage. They read the story. And, finally, 
thev enter upon the study of the words they are to learn how to spell. 

The textbook in spelling is a tool in the learning situation. It di- 
rects the mental activities of the learner. For example, it tells the 
pupil to look at the word; to write the word; to divide it into syllables; 
to use it in a sentence; to write it three times; to make certain letters 
or syllables (hard spots) very carefully. It keeps the word before the 
pupil as it should be seen and written. The mental activities thus in- 
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volved are just as important as the muscular activities involved in the 
pushing of the pen; and the textbook is just as much a tool as is the 
pencil with which the pupil writes. 

An EXTENDED Worp List 

There are at least two good arguments for the use of an extended 
word list in the elementary school. They are as follows: (1) every 
pupil should have as broad a writing vocabulary as is possible, and 
(2) many pupils are capable of learning many more words than they 
are now expected to learn in the time that is devoted to the teaching 
of spelling. 

Authorities in the field of reading tell us that a pupil needs a read- 
ing vocabulary of at least 10,000 words in order to be able to read the 
subject-matter materials of the ninth grade. If his written work is to 
be on a par with his reading, he should have a writing vocabulary of 
at least half that number of words. Perhaps he will never use as much 
as ten per cent of this number of words in any one piece of written 
discourse; but, in all of the different fields in which he will be writing, 
there will be need for them if his writing is to be descriptive, informa- 
tive, colorful, and entertaining. 

In regard to the second argument, it is a fact, known to every 
teacher, that there are some pupils in each class from Grade II through 
Grade VIII who can learn how to spell the number of words in the 
weekly word list in less time than is ordinarily devoted to the teach- 
ing of spelling. 

Most spelling textbooks contain from 3,500 to 4,000 words to be 
taught in the elementary school. The word list is broken down into 
weekly lists of from nine to twelve words in the second grade to 
twenty or more words in the eighth grade. 

Some pupils in each grade will be able to learn the list of words 
for the week in two or three days. Other pupils will require the whole 
week for learning them. The pupil who learns his words quickly 
should not have to wait for the pupil who learns slowly. It is true that 
he need not sit and twiddle his thumbs for he may read an interesting 
story, work arithmetic problems, study the social studies, etc., while 
others are studying spelling; but this is time set apart for the teaching 
of spelling. It should be so used. 

There should be a second list of words in each weekly lesson for 
pupils who can learn more than the number of words which all pupils 
are required to learn. For some pupils, the number of words contained 
in this list should be the same as the number in the list which all 
pupils are to learn; for others it may not be half so large. It should be 
large enough, however, to provide every pupil in the class with all the 
work he can do in the time set apart for the teaching of spelling. 
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In addition to the word lists found in the textbook, each pupil should 
be required to keep a record of all words missed in his written work. 
These words should be included in the spelling lesson. They should be 
studied under the direction of the teacher of spelling. 

Thus, for some pupils the extended word list may well contain 
double the number of words now found in the average speller. 


Every WorpD PRESENTED AS A SPELLING DEMON 


Every word in the spelling lesson should be presented as if it were 
a spelling demon. It should be attacked individually and not in con-* 
nection with the learning of other words. While it is true that families 
of words may be learned much more easily if they are presented to- 
gether, the learning of each word in the family is an individual matter. 
It will help in the learning of pound, for example, to think of and 
write round, found, sound, mound, etc., and note that these words 
differ from pound only in the beginning letter. The actual learning of 
pound, however, comes from the study of pound. The pupil writes 
pound. He says it to himself as he writes it. He “makes a good ou.” 
He has read the story in which pound was used to get the meaning of 
pound. He thinks of other meanings of pound or he looks in the dic- 
tionary for other meanings of pound. Pound is kept before him. It 
is always pound. . 

There is much to be said for keeping the word before the pupil 
while he is studying it. He should see it. His attention should be di- 
rected to the “hard spot” in a word in a positive manner, i.e., he should 
be told to “make a good ou in pound,” for example. He sees the ou in 
pound. He associates the ou with pound. It is pound that he learns and 
not round, found, sound, and mound. And he learns pound before he 
attempts to learn any other words whether or not they contain like 
characteristics. 

The teaching of a group of unrelated words by having pupils do 
something to all of them on each of the five days in the school week 
prevents a pupil from mastering individual words. Where spelling is 
taught after this fashion, pupils think of mastering “spelling lessons” 
rather than the mastery of words. The object is to be able to spell each 
word in the “spelling lesson” on the final test. At no time does a pupil 
make a word a part of him so it will be with him for all time to come. 
‘This is bad. Once a pupil begins the study of a word, he should master 
it before beginning the study of another word. It should become a part 
of his personality. When he has ihus mastered it he may take up the 
study of another word, and not before. 


Tue SPELLING PERIOD IN THE DaILy SCHEDULE 
There*should be a definite place in daily schedule for the teaching 
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of spelling. It should not be taught in connection with the teaching of 
other subjects. This is not to say, however, that subject-matter teach- 
ers are not to teach the correct way to spell a word, if the necessity 
for such teaching arises. Every subject-matter teacher must be a 
teacher of spelling just as every subject-matter teacher must be a 
reading teacher, a writing teacher, and a language teacher. Teaching 
a pupil to spell a word in the subject-matter field must not be con- 
fused with the teaching of spelling. 
. When spelling is taught in connection with the teaching of reading, 
the emphasis is usually upon the teaching of reading. Spelling gets 
only a small amount of time. Besides, the teaching of these two sub- 
jects together may result in injury to both. When spelling is taught in 
connection with the teaching of language, it is the teaching of spelling 
that suffers. It is the same story when spelling is taught in connection 
with the teaching of other subjects. Spelling has to take second place. 

Worse still is the habit of teaching spelling incidentally, i.e., teach- 
ing the pupil to spell a word only when and after he has misspelled it 
in some paper he has written in connection with some subject-matter 
field. A writing vocabulary is not built up after this fashion. It is built 
up by the systematic study of words found in word lists. 

To try to teach spelling in connection with the teaching of other 
subjects or to try to teach it incidentally is to crowd it out of the cur- 
riculum. Either consciously or unconsciously this is done. The result 
is pupils who cannot spell. A place should be provided, therefore, in 
the daily schedule for the teaching of spelling. 

Some schools have insisted upon alternating the teaching of spelling 
with the teaching of other subjects. Spelling is taught on two days 
per week and art, music, handwriting, or some other subject is taught 
on the other three days, vice versa. This, too, is bad. There should be a 
period for the teaching of spelling in the daily schedule. 

The spelling period need not be long. Much work in spelling is the 
drill type. It is tedious. It is fatiguing. Fifteen minutes is long enough; 
but it should be fifteen minutes of intensive work, not “fooling around.” 
And it should come every day, just as regularly as the reading lesson, 
the arithmetic lesson, or any other lesson in the curriculum of the 
elementary school. 

CONCLUSION 

The elementary schools have not taught pupils how to spell. This 
condition need not exist. Elementary pupils can be taught how to spell. 
The remedy is to (1) place a spelling textbook in the hands of every 
pupil in Grades II through VIII, (2) teach an extended word list, 
(3) present every word as if it were a spelling demon, and (4) pro- 
vide a period for the teaching of spelling in the daily schedule. 


SAFETY EDUCATION INVADES THE 
TEACHER-PREPARING CURRICULUMS 
OF THE SOUTH 


S. B. SUDDUTH 
Peabody College 


In August, 1948, a questionnaire on the status of safety education 
was mailed to administrative officers of 100 colleges and universities 
in the twelve southern states. The objective of the questionnaire was 
to discover to what extent areas of safety education and safety prac- 
tices had invaded the teacher-preparing institutions of the south. 

In selecting the institutions, criteria were developed to insure a 
reasonable sampling of all of the colleges and universities in the twelve 
southern states. The first criterion was that representative colleges 
and universities from all of the twelve southern states must be in- 
cluded. The second criterion was that the institution must have a 
four-year curriculum which prepares teachers for the teaching pro- 
fession. The third criterion was that the institution must be.accredited 
by the accepted accrediting agency of that state. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools would be the accepted 
agency in all of the states included except Arkansas. Arkansas is 
affiliated with the North Central Association. A fourth criterion was 
that it would be necessary to include Negro colleges as well as white 
colleges in a representative sampling of all the southern teacher- 
preparing colleges. A fifth criterion was that both private colleges and 
state-supported colleges must be included in the study. 

By using these criteria as guides a questionnaire was mailed to 
seventy-four white colleges and to twenty-six Negro colleges. All the 
states were represented by five or more colleges in the one hundred 
questionnaires that were mailed. 

Replies to the questionnaire were received from fifty-five white 
colleges and from six Negro colleges or a total of sixty-one colleges. 
Returns were received from three or more colleges in all of the twelve 
southern states. 

In the curriculum offerings of the sixty-one colleges reporting, one 
hundred forty-one separate courses are offered in seven areas of safety 
education. It was found that twenty-seven of the sixty-one colleges 
offer a course in general safety, forty-eight offer a course in first aid, 
seven offer a course in playground safety, thirty-six offer a course in 
life-saving and water safety, thirteen offer a course in driver education, 
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five offer a course in home accident prevention, and five offer other 
courses in safety. 

The health and physical education departments offer one hundred 
twenty-five of the courses, the education departments offer five of the 
courses, the home economics departments offer three of the courses, 
the industrial arts departments offer two of the courses, and the en- 
gineering and the social studies departments offer one course each in 
safety education. It seems that the health and physical education de- 
partments have assumed the responsibility for offering most of the 
safety education courses. In the driver education course the major 
responsibility has been assumed by the health and physical education 
departments but there is a distinct interest indicated by the education 
departments in this area of safety. Four of the thirteen courses in 
driver education are taught by the education departments. 

College credit is allowed in all but nine of the safety courses offered. 
Four colleges do not allow credit for courses in life saving and water 
safety and five allow no credit for courses in driver education. There 
is no common pattern for the number of hours’ credit allowed by the 
separate schools in the different courses. Credits range from one-half 
quarter hdur credit allowed by one school in life saving and water 
safety to five quarter hours credit allowed by eight schools in such 
courses as general safety education, first aid, and playground safety. 
The nature of a course seems to have little effect on the college credit 
allowed. The greatest frequency of courses falls in the three-quarter 
hour category, a total of forty, and the second largest frequency is in 
the two-quarter hour classification, a total of twenty-eight. This means 
that two to three quarter hour credits are allowed in approximately 
half of the safety education courses offered. Many of the schools re- 
ported credit hours in term of semester hours. The semester hours 
were changed into quarter hours on the basis of two semester hours 
equaling three quarter hours. 

In some of the schools there are certain courses which are pre- 
scribed for all students who are preparing to become teachers. Of the 
one hundred forty-one courses in safety education, twenty-seven are 
listed as required courses. First aid is a required subject in ten colleges 
and the general safety education course is required by nine colleges. 
It is assumed that state certification laws have some bearing on these 
requirements. 

Practically all of the safety education courses are offered on the 
college campuses. It was found that only one of the one hundred forty- 
one courses was offered by extension only. One college offers driver 
education away from its campus and not on the campus. It was also 
found that in addition to the regular on-campus courses in general 
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safety education, four schools offer the same course by extension and 
six offer this course by correspondence. Driver education is offered by 
one school both on the campus and by extension. 

One hundred twenty-nine of the safety education courses are 
taught by regular college teachers and twelve courses are taught by 
outside agencies. Seven classes in life saving and water safety are 
taught by representatives of the American Red Cross and four classes 
in driver education are taught by representatives of the American 
Automobile Association. It might be fitting to digress briefly at this 
point and recall the fact that no academic credit is allowed in four 
courses in life saving and water safety and also in five courses in driver 
education. 

Safety education is integrated into separate units in one hundred 
sixty-two courses other than the courses mentioned previously in this 
paper. General safety education units are included in twenty-four 
courses, first aid units in twenty-eight courses, playground safety units 
in forty-two courses, life-saving and water safety units and driver 
education units in fifteen courses each, home accident prevention units 
in thirty-four courses, and other safety education units in four courses. 
There is a preponderance of integrated safety education units in other 
courses in the health and physical education departments. These de- 
partments show a total of one hundred twelve integrated units in 
health and physical education courses. The home economics depart- 
ments have seventeen integrated units, the education departments 
fourteen, the industrial arts and science departments seven each, the 
orientation courses three, and the social science and engineering de- 
partments one each. 

Outside the regular courses in safety education many of the schools 
offer safety services to their student bodies. Fifty schools require the 
examination of all entering freshmen. Thirty-eight of these schools 
require that the examination be made by the school physician and 
twelve require that the examination be made by the student’s family 
physician. An annual examination of all students is required by 
twenty-five of the schools. Forty-four colleges require that before a 
student is allowed to participate in competitive sports he or she must 
present a written statement from a physician approving such activity. 
It was quite interesting to find that fourteen colleges require a certain 
proficiency in swimming before a student is allowed to graduate. 

In conclusion I would like to cite some quotations which were made 
by representatives from various schools about plans that they are 
making to place safety education in their curriculums for the future. 


1. State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. We plan to continue and improve 
driver education training. 
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2. Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. (a) Planning a course in 
driver education. (b) College has purchased an X ray unit for college use. 
(c) More use of visual aids in classes. 

3. University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Planning to put in driver edu- 
cation. 

4. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (a) To meet re- 
quirements of National Safety Council. (b) To put in a course of safety 
education in program next year. (c) Add a course in driver education. 

. University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (a) Add a general safety educa- 
tion course in Physical Education Department. (b) Introduce driver edu- 
cation in Physical Education Department. 

. Western Kentucky State, Bowling Green, Ky. To have a physical exam- 
ination required and to be given by school physician. 

. Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. (a) Meet requirements of National 
Safety Council. (b) Place greater emphasis on swimming and general 
school health. 

. Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. Driver Education is being 
inaugurated in all the state colleges through Mr. Forrest Gaines, employed 
by the State Department of Education in Health and Physical Education. 

. Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowee, N.C. A general course in 
safety education to carry three quarter hours credit. 

. University of Southern Carolina, Columbia, S.C. Same as above. 

. East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. Plan to offer a minor 
in safety education including water safety and a required complete physical 
examination for students. 

. Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. Plan to develop 
further interest in driver education. 

. Radford College, Radford, Va. Plan to have driver education. 

. Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. (a) Are offering sufficient courses 
so that students may take a major or minor in safety education. (b) Plan 
to offer driver education. 

. University of Miami, Miami, Fla. Plan to inaugurate a course in safety 
driving. 

. University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Training teachers to be con- 
scious of safety in the elementary and high school levels, utilizing knowl- 
edge while doing practice teaching. 

. Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas. Hope to de- 
velop a driver training program. 

. University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Our college is new and it is our 
plan to broaden our program and facilities as demand allows it. 

. Northwestern Louisiana State College, Natchitoches, La. We plan to in- 
augurate a methods and materials class in safety education for our health 
and physical education majors. 
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WHY THE SCHOLASTICS COUNTED ANGELS 


HANOR A. WEBB 
Peabody College 


Back about a thousand years ago, groups of scholars—the Scholas- 
tics—were debating some strange questions. One among them will 
provoke our smiles: “How many angels can stand on the point of a 
pin?” 

Absurd? Only clowns are deliberately absurd. Possibly this question 
deserves a study of its background, and of its implications. 


Two STREAMS OF THOUGHT 


In the year A.D. 524, as Anicius Boetius lay in his cell awaiting exe- 
cution for his thoughts, he was the last of the Roman philosophers. 
Intellectual darkness soon settled over the seats of knowledge and 
culture. Two and one-half centuries passed before the enlightened 
Charlemagne commanded that schools again be opened in every abbey 
in his realm. 

In the darkness of his prison Boetius had written (or dictated) five 
books on “The Consolation of Philosophy.” As these were read in the 
new schools, the last Roman philosopher became the first Scholastic. 
Earnest teachers rallied to disprove the idea that only the ignorant— 
hermits, “pillar saints,” shabby wanderers—could be truly godly. In 
due time the schools were offering the “seven liberal arts” (arithme- 
tic, astronomy, geometry, grammar, logic, music, rhetoric) to the 
competent. In two more centuries, however, one “art”—logic—dom- 
inated the courses, and became the chief specialty of each doctor 
scholasticus. 

This logic, however, could not be confined to simple syllogisms based 
on things that men could see and feel. It was necessary that theology 
should have a full share of the scholars’ thinking. Thus Aristotle and 
Christ, as founders of two systems of philosophy, were to become 
coauthors of a curriculum. The head and the heart of a student were 
to be made a team. Two streams of thought were to become one. 
Aristotle’s physics, as translated by the Arabs, and Jesus’ precepts, as 
set forth by the Apostles and the Christian Fathers, were to be com- 
bined in harmony—if it could be done. This alloy of fact and faith 
was not easy to make—but earnest indeed were the efforts! 

Think for a moment of the problem involved—an understanding 
the interrelation of nature, of man, and of God. The goal—a unified 
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comprehension of reality, something that one may consider proved. 
Through our senses we perceive the natural world. With our reason 
we conceive a special status for man “a little lower than the angels.” 
By our faith we believe in God and in His power. 

The Scholastics accepted Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) as their authority 
on nature, and Saint Augustine (A.D. 354-430) as authority on the 
soul. But the soul became biological as well as spiritual when con- 
sidered to be part of the human body, created at the moment of con- 
ception, yet possessing immortality after the body’s death—a com- 
forting combination urged by Saint Thomas Aquinas (A.D. 1221-1274). 
But the greatest need of the sincere Schoolmen was (as even today) 
some concepts that could be impressed upon less mature scholars with 
clarity. The haze of mere words was confusing then, even as now. 

The techniques of the Scholastics during much of the five centuries 
they taught are among the bright—even entertaining—topics in the 
history of education. These Schoolmen held great debates at appointed 
times and places. One marvels at the earnestness of those who would 
brave the discomforts—indeed, perils—of travel in the Middle Ages in 
order to confer with others as to the nature of their souls! A few of 
their discussion topics bring a smile when mentioned, but the smile 
fades when the debaters’ positions are well understood. Among the 
many topics argued at the Scholastics’ conclaves were these: “How 
many angels can stand on the point of a pin?” “Can God make moun- 
tains without valleys between them?” 


COUNTING THE ANGELS 


Of course, in this day of objective experimentation, the answer to 
the first question would be easy. I will furnish the pin; you go and 
find some angels! 

People of the Middle Ages, including the scholars, believed firmly 
in angels. The Old Testament describes them both individually and in 
countless hosts. The New Testament has even more references to an- 
gels than has the Old! Yet the most learned scholars were not certain 
of angels’ substance, size, and form. When seen in dreams these angels 
looked like men—but who could confirm this by a view of angels while 
wide awake? And were the “bad angels” who gather around the throne 
of Satan different in color and clothing from the “good angels” who 
gather around the throne of God? 

Of special difficulty was the sex of angels. The Bible refers to them 
only as males when a particular sex is specified, yet the conscientious 
Medieval artists obviously had clerical permission to give the angels 
the faces and robes of females in their religious paintings and sculp- 
ture. Of particular interest was the concept of a personal “guardien 
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angel” to hold the runaway child by his robe, or whisper into the ear 
of the erring adult. 

It is not hard to see how a material versus a spiritual concept of 
angels could hinge upon how many of them could stand on the point 
of a pin. Using their logic (but no microscopes) the Scholastics were 
actually debating the question, “What is the true nature of God’s 
angels?” and “How does God communicate with men?” Today we 
teach the reality of angels to every small learner in our Sabbath 
Schools—yet are we any clearer in our concepts than were the 
scholars of five centuries and more ago? 


MOounNTAINS AND VALLEYS 


Let us use the form of a debate to keep the issues of this matter 
clear. Presumably the question before the Scholastics was stated in 
the affirmative: Resolved, that God can make mountains without val- 
leys between them. The speaker for the affirmative would argue thus: 

“God is all powerful. He can do anything that He desires to do. 
God is not limited by any restriction that a man might conceive, be- 
cause man finds so many things he cannot do. 

“My opponents, in denying that God could make mountains without 
valleys between them, are denying the omnipotence of God. May God 
have mercy on their souls!” 

But in a debate each side has its turn. The speaker for the negative 
would say: 

“God is all wise. God made the mountains, and God made the valleys. 
In His wisdom He has put valleys between all mountains. God has a 
reason for this—it is His sacred plan. 

“My opponents, in denying the wisdom of God’s plans for mountains 
and valleys, are denying the omniscience of God. May God have mercy 
on their souls!” 

Today we listen with commendable frequency to earnest sermons 
on the nature and attributes of God—His power, and His wisdom. Has 
the quest for this understanding abated? 


THE DECLINE OF SCHOLASTICISM 


The Scholastics debated no more after the Fourteenth Century. 
They were weak indeed by the time classical learning had its rebirth 
in Europe—the Renaissance that marks one of the most notable pendu- 
lum swings in the history of education. The causes of Scholasticism’s 
decline have been carefully analyzed by educators—who possibly point 
out some lessons for the academic organizations of today. Among these 
causes were: 
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Lack of originality. The later Scholastics rehashed old thoughts; 
they were merely commentators and analysts of the thoughts of others 
(as indeed is this writer, H. A. W.!). 

Lack of precision. The language of the earlier days was altered by 
many new phrases, developed by the “progressives” in the movement. 
The Latin rules for writing were largely ignored, resulting in no rules 
at all. 

Too many “philosophers.” Each doctor scholasticus became eager for 
large classes—an attitude commended by the administration of his 
college. Easy examinations were promised, and the zeal for study de- 
clined as discipline relaxed. There was little selection among students 
as the universities multiplied, and more persons sought philosophical 
careers. Rich men could purchase degrees for themselves or their sons 
from many institutions. 

The Scholastics contributed nothing to the experimental method of 
acquiring knowledge—although one founder, Aristotle, was the most 
noted of the experimenting philosophers. The Scholastics contributed 
nothing to social concepts of religion—although another founder, 
Christ, taught that those who are “blessed of my Father” give meat 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, shelter to the stranger, clothes to 
the naked, comfort to the sick, and counsel to the prisoner. The Scho- 
lastics debated dogma, not science or service. 

Yet the Scholastics set an example of earnest seeking for truth, in 
the light of their times and of the facts they knew. Their zeal during 
the rise of their movement would grace the scholarship of today. The 
causes of their decline may be our warnings, if we get wisdom with 
our learning. 


J 
—— 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


LOUIS E. ARMSTRONG 
Peabody College 


Teaching is an art, and like any art it is difficult to master. It is 
true nevertheless that the requirements of successful teaching can be 
stated with a substantial degree of definiteness. It is one thing, of 
course, to know the requirements of successful teaching and some- 
thing else to be able to apply them. On the other hand, it is certain 
that there can be no application of knowledge in the absence of 
knowledge. It is important therefore that we come to know the re- 
quirements of successful teaching at the level of verbal understanding 
as the first step in coming to know them at the level of application. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING DEFINED 


The problem of successful teaching is to organize learning for au- 
thentic results. When learning is properly organized the pupil begins 
with a problem which is at once realistic to him, and proceeds to added 
insight through purposeful activity. Purposeful activity is activity 
freely initiated by the learner in response to a situation whose diffi- 
culties have a challenging grip in his present experience. In purposeful 
activity the learner frames his ends in the light of resources and diffi- 
culties found in the actual problematic situation. Successful teaching 
may be defined, therefore, as teaching which brings about effective 
learning, and effective learning is a direct product of purposeful ac- 
tivity. 

THE SEVEN REQUIREMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


The organization of learning for purposeful activity requires the ap- 
plication of seven requirements, implying principles: 


1. A clear conception of the purposes of education in a democratic society: 

2. The proper utilization of the appropriate materials and resources of teaching; 

3. A social setting characterized by mutual respect for personality as between 
teacher and pupils and among pupils; 

4. A learning situation in which the energies of pupils are released at a high 
level of awareness, and in which learning is motivated by goals which are 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic; 

5. A learning situation in which the fact of individual differences is recognized 
and acted upon; 

6. A learning situation in which continuity of learning is sought along lines of 
emerging meanings; 
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7. A learning situation in which there is a sustained effort to secure a valid 
and discriminating appraisal of both the processes and the outcomes of 
learning. 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


Purposes give point and direction to education. The children and 
youth who attend school have a right to expect that the maximum 
degree of discrimination humanly possible will be exercised in the 
selection of the goals of learning. 

Successful teaching requires good insight into the meaning and 
purposes of education in a democratic society. It requires that the 
teacher be highly sensitive to that which is at the heart of the way 
of life of free men, namely, the worth and dignity of man emanating 
from his freedom to choose. It requires that the teacher envision clear- 
ly the traits of mind and character, the understandings, skills, and 
abilities which are essential to responsible citizenship in a free society. 


MATERIALS AND RESOURCES OF TEACHING 


Successful teaching requires the proper utilization of appropriate 
materials and resources. Materials and resources are appropriate when 
they contribute to the ends sought by teacher and pupils. 

The eminent philosopher, A. N. Whitehead, once remarked that 
“first-hand knowledge is the ultimate basis of intellectual life.” Suc- 
cessful teaching requires the utilization of those materials and re- 
sources of teaching which because of their concreteness, copiousness, 
and manageability provide the pupil with experiences which are either 
first-hand, or approach this ideal to the maximum degree. It follows, 
therefore, that successful teaching requires the utilization of many 
different kinds of books on many levels of difficulty; it requires the 
utilization of pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, and brochures; it re- 
quires the utilization of a variety of audio-visual and other concrete 
aids to learning; it requires the utilization of community resources of 
two kinds, namely, the people of the community, and the places in the 
community where life and work go on. 


THE Socrat SETTING OF TEACHING 


The heart of successful teaching is a social setting characterized by 
mutual respect for personality as between teacher and pupils and 
among pupils. The setting is one which emphasizes the self-develop- 
ment of pupils within the framework of the values of democracy. 

Successful teaching requires an atmosphere in which pupils are 
relaxed, free from disciplinary tensions, friendly. Each pupil is made 
to feel that he belongs. The right of the pupil to self-development is 
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respected. Constant and effective emphasis is placed upon the growth 
of pupils in their ability to accept and act upon responsibility. Suc- 
cessful teaching recognizes that individuals are not born with the 
democratic spirit of co-operative action. Obstacles to co-operation are 
met and overcome, competitive desires are minimized in a drive for 
the general good. Close, active associations among pupils result in 
tolerant understandings. Pupils successfully working together have 
to pool their ideas, learn to listen, contribute, get along with each 
other, and be accepted. Successful teaching requires an atmosphere in 
which there is a warmth of feeling that kindles the spirit of all, and 
gives strength to those qualities of heart and mind, without which 
human beings are little better than animals. 


RELEASING THE ENERGIES OF PUPILS 


Successful teaching requires that the energies of pupils be released 
at a high level of awareness through purposeful activity. The respon- 
sibility of the teacher is to organize learning as a quest for insight. 


When learning is organized as a quest for insight, the teacher starts 
with some vital learning—some spark of interest—of pupils, although 
these may be fragmentary and disjointed, and works toward com- 
pleteness through an evolutionary process. The end purpose is a 
learning process in which the learner comes to discover and appre- 
hend the central clue in a complicated situation, and is able to control 
the situation through insight or understanding. The means employed 
include: (1) the utilization of a wide variety of activities and expe- 
riences; (2) the provision of many opportunities for wide exploration 
of individual talent, and for considerable individual and group ex- 
pression at every talent level in many creative fields; (3) the use of 
tests, formal and informal, observation, records and reports, confer- 
ences, and case studies; and (4) the utilization of pupil interests, 
needs, and capacities as a way of leading pupils into new lines of 
interest and endeavor. 

A senior in high school when asked for an explanation of the ap- 
parent lack of interest of many young persons in their school work 
gave a significant reply. His explanation was as follows: “Our teach- 
ers tell us what to do; they tell us how to do what they want us to do; 
they tell us how well we accomplish: what we are told to do. When 
teachers teach this way, we (the pupils) do not see where we are 
going, how far we have come, what still must be done, and how the 
various jobs before us hang together.” This same senior boy reported 
that: “Teachers blame us for laziness, dul!ness, and stubborness wren 
the real trouble is that we don’t know how to tackle the thing they 
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want us to tackle. I don’t mind running up blind alleys when I learn 
something, but I see no sense in running up blind alleys when I have 
no clue as to a way out.” When learning is properly organized the 
pupil has a clue which gives him a genuine sense of direction, rela- 
tionship, and the means of distinguishing between efforts which suc- 


ceed and those which fail; he is not able to avoid the blind alleys, but 
he is able to find his way out. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Pupils differ in their background of experiences, in their talents, in 
their needs and in their desires and ambitions. Successful teaching 
demands that the fact of individual differences be recognized and 
acted upon. 

The poet Kahlil Gibran pointed to the heart of the problem of in- 
dividual differences when he said: “And even as each of you stands 
alone in God’s knowledge, so must each of you be alone in your knowl- 
edge of God and in his understanding of the earth.” Successful teach- 
ing refutes the tragic rationalization that there is a certain body of 
subject matter content which constitutes the only appropriate mate- 
rials for a particular group of pupils. On the contrary, successful 
teaching assumes that pupils invariably come to a particular class or 
grade with varying levels of achievement with respect to subject mat- 
ter content. No attempt is made, therefore, to teach the same subject 
matter content to all pupils in the same way. The differences exhibited 
by pupils with respect to taste and intelligence, to energy and ambi- 
tion, to mastery of subject matter content, and to backgrounds of ex- 
perience are treated as assets rather than as liabilities. 


CONTINUITY OF LEARNING 


The meaning of the principle of continuity is clearly expressed in a 
statement attributed to Marcus Aurelius: “That which comes after 
ever conforms to that which has gone before.” The principle of con- 
tinuity of learning assumes that all learning begins with elements 
which have meaning for the learner; it assumes that growth is con- 
tinuous and not marked by different stages. 

Successful teaching requires that no two pupils be taught as though 
they were alike; it requires an opportunity for each pupil to grow 
from where he is, and not from some predetermined starting point. 
Successful teaching avoids two fatal errors in the management of con- 
tinuity, namely, the errors of postponement and prematurity. 


= 
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EVALUATION OF LEARNING 


Evaluation is the conscious and discriminating appraisal of learning, 
its processes and outcomes, for the sake of more effective learning. 

The words of the poet, Kahlil Gibran, “And when the black thread 
breaks, the weaver shall look into the whole cloth, and he shall ex- 
amine the loom also,” are worthy of note in considering the principle 
of evaluation. Man is man largely because he possesses faculties which 
enable him to discriminate among values, to examine the whole cloth 
as well as the loom. 

Successful teaching requires that evaluation be a co-operative under- 
taking of teacher and pupils. The important emphasis of evaluation 
is on learning to use foresight. The pupil learns to delay action until 
the outcomes can be seen through, to the degree that this is possible. 
When evaluation is effective, the pupil, through trial and error, car- 
ried forward by means of speculation, arrives at a tentative solution 
of his problem, by seeing it in his mind’s eye. 
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WANTED — LIBRARIANS! 


JOHN HERROLD LANCASTER 
Librarian, Peabody College 


Any person who has been concerned with filling a vacancy in a 
library staff does not need to be told that there is a shortage of well- 
qualified librarians. How critical that shortage is may be emphasized 
by a statement which appeared in a folder entitled 10,000 Careers with 
a Challenge,’ recently published by the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career: “There are still no public libraries for 35,000,000 
Americans. Six hundred of the nation’s 3,069 counties are completely 
unserved. The American Library Association says the current demand 
for librarians is: school libraries 4,000; public libraries 3,500; college 
and universities 1,500; special libraries 1,000.” 

In the summer of 1947, Miss Mary U. Rothrock, then president of the 
American Library Association, stated that “4,900 professional libra- 
rians are needed to fill existing vacancies. Normal annual replace- 
ments alone require 1,750 library school graduates a year, while fewer 
than 1,500 are being produced.”” There is a definite lack of personnel to 
replace librarians who leave the service, to fill positions which have 
been vacant for some time, and to extend library service. There is an 
urgent need to increase substantially the annual library school enroll- 
ment. 

In the recruiting of candidates for library work, there seem to be 
two major difficulties: (1) competition with other fields, and (2) in- 
adequate and inaccurate information on the part of possible recruits. 

To meet the competition, conditions in the profession must be im- 
proved if recruits of the highest type are to be attracted. Although 
recent improvements have been gratifying, continued efforts must be 
exerted for further betterment of efficient library service that meets 
the needs of the public, good working conditions for staff members, 
proper social recognition of the position of professional librarians, 
salaries that support a comfortable standard of living and provision for 
retirement, and high functional standards for professional library edu- 
cation. 

The inadequacy of information about library work and its oppor- 
tunities on the part of possible recruits probably results from lack of 


* Available from the American Library Association, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 

* Mary U. Rothrock. “On Some Library Questions of Our Time.” ALA Bulle- 
tin Vol. 41 (August 1947), p. 244. 
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understanding on the part of counselors, teachers, guidance specialists, 
and the public in general. Many people outside of the library profession 
have a superficial conception of what the work is. They do not under- 
stand the true nature of library service. They do not know the qualifi- 
cations needed. They do not conceive of the many and varied oppor- 
tunities in the field. They are not up-to-date on the present salary 
situation. Many people have the misconception that librarianship 
means little more than clerical duties such as typing, filing, using 
rubber stamps, keeping accounts, and handing packages over a counter. 
They look upon librarianship as a quiet, sheltered profession, and pic- 
ture librarians as frustrated old ladies. 

It is important, for the promotion of better library service for more 
of the population, that people in general have a clear and correct idea 
of what librarianship is. People who have accurate knowledge and 
understanding of the work of the librarian and the qualifications for 
and opportunities in the profession can be a positive rather than a 
negative force in advising career-seeking young men and women con- 
cerning the possibilities of librarianship. 

As one librarian has phrased it, “Librarianship is a social service 
which brings to the problems of the present, the help of recorded in- 
telligence and experience of the past .. . . Librarianship is as varied as 
the individuals it serves and is no more likely to become uniform than 
are these individuals.’ 

In order to have available the “recorded intelligence and experience 
of the past,” it is necessary that librarians collect the records in va- 
‘rious forms such as books, manuscripts, periodicals, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, maps, films, slides, recordings, music scores, and other media of 
communication. These materials must be selected with understanding 
of the uses to which they may be put by the people who will be served 
by them, and acquired under the direction of a librarian who knows 
sources and means of locating desired items. 

When the materials have been acquired, librarians must organize 
them into a library by classifying to bring related subjects together, 
and by cataloging to make possible the finding of desired information 
when needed. In most cases the materials are labeled with symbols 
which indicate their place in the library system, and forms are pre- 
pared for keeping a record of them. Suitable equipment must be pro- 
vided for storing and preserving the materials in a safe yet accessible 
place. 

In addition to selecting, acquiring, and organizing recorded informa- 
tion, it is the function of librarians to assist patrons in using the mate- 


*M. Ruth MacDonald. “Library Work as a Career.” ALA Bulletin Vol. 42 
(June 1948), p. 266. 
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rials by bringing together the person and the needed items, by seeking 
out hard-to-find facts, by advising concerning bibliographic sources 
and procedures, by instructing in methods of using the library and its 
contents, by bringing choice things to the attention of potential users, 
by keeping the library in good order so that materials can be readily 
found in their proper places, and by providing and maintaining an 
appropriate and attractive environment. 

Another type of library responsibility is the co-ordination of the 
various activities of selection, acquisition, organization, storage, preser- 
vation, lending, furnishing information and reference help, instruction, 
publicity, and housekeeping, so that the whole library functions as a 
unit. This is the work of the administrative librarian whose responsi- 
bility is the over-all organization and management, budgeting, account- 
ing, and reporting. 

All of these functions must be performed in a library, large or small. 
In the smallest libraries, one person may have to carry on all of the 
activities. In larger libraries, there is specialization of duties which 
provides opportunity for an individual to devote his energies to work 
which particularly suits his interests and talents. There are many 
types of libraries serving many types of patrons and handling many 
types of materials, and needing librarians with many types of special 
backgrounds. 

In general, the library profession needs physically sound and men- 
tally stable men and women of good intelligence and pleasing person- 
alities who are broadly educated and professionally competent. They 
should be interested in people as well as books, and be able to think 
clearly and quickly. Their education should provide them with a broad 
background of culture, preferably with depth in some field. Their pro- 
fessional preparation should give them competence in their duties 
based upon a knowledge and understanding of library principles, pur- 
poses, policies, programs, and practices, historical and current. 

The opportunities in the library profession should be brought to 
the attention of high school and college young people. Many of those 
who are capable and who might develop the proper interests and 
abilities should be urged to consider the possibilities of a career in 
library work and to plan for a broad base of education looking forward 
‘to professional study in an accredited library school. 
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BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
November 1948 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, J. H. Lancaster, Norman Frost, Chairman. 
Secretary to the Committee: Martha Dorris. 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, Mildred Shapard Allen, A. E. Anderson, 
Roy P. Basler, B. H. Byers, Beatrice M. Clutch, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, 
Leonidas W. Crawford, Ruby E. Cundiff, R. T. DeWitt, Harold D. Drummond, G. S. 
Dutch, Norman Frost, L. L. Gore, Susan W. Gray, Henry Harap, Ruth Hoffman, 
B. S. Holden, A. M. Holladay, Walter Ihrke, L. Margaret Johnson, J. H. Lancaster, 
W. D. McClurkin, Mary Morton, Katherine Reed, Susan B. Riley, Joseph Roemer, 
Anna Loe Russell, Jesse M. Shaver, Grace Sobotka, Raymond W. Stanley, Edwin E. 

S. B. Sudduth, Arthur W. Swann, James E. Ward, J. R. Whitaker, Virginia 
Wilkinson, Mary P. Wilson, Theodore Woodward, T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE SERIES. W. W. 
Norton and Co., c1947. Nos. 3 and 4. 
$1.50 ea. 

Two pocket-size monographs (Daniel 
Chester French and Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton), each with about fifty full-page pic- 
tures and brief biographical data. 


BROBECK, FLORENCE, and KJELLBERG, 
MonrKa. Scandinavian Cookery for 
Americans. Little, Brown and Co., 
1948. 341p. $3.00. 


.This book gives interesting descriptive - 


menus of the different Scandinavian coun- 
tries with recipes of these countries which 
are well written and interesting. 


CALDER, PAULINE, C. Polly Puts the 
Kettle On. Pauline C. Calder, 1948. 
74p. $2.25. 


Practical recipes collected by a practical 
cook, for experienced housekeepers. 


DALZELL, J. RALPH, and TOWNSEND, 
GILBERT. Masonry Simplified. Ameri- 
can technical society, 1948. Vols. I and 
IL. 

A comprehensive study of masonry con- 
struction. All of the outstanding practices 
of good construction are in these two books. 
These books are very complete and contain 
the latest information in modern masonry. 


ELLiott, Bruce. Magic as a Hobby. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 231p. $3.50. 


Illustrated step by step explanations of 
new tricks requiring only simple, inexpen- 
sive equipment. 


FARNAM, HELEN, and WHEELER, 
BLANCHE. Let’s Make a Puppet! Webb 
Publishing Co., 1947. 3lp. $1.00. 


An attractive little book giving clear di- 
rections and well drawn illustrations for 


making a clown puppet and suggestions for 
other characters. A delightful gift book for 
a boy or girl interested in puppet making. 


Harris, BEN JorG. Airbrush Illus- 
tration. Manual Arts Press, c1947. 78p. 
$4.00. 

A basic instructional book for the com- 
mercial air brush artist and student illus- 
trating techniques and methods for pro- 


ducing a wide variety of finished illustra- 
tive work. 


New York City. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Puppetry in the Curriculum. 
Board of Education, City of New 
York, 1948. 171p. (Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, No. 1). 

A practical book needed in every school. 
A short history of the use of puppets is 
given and the place of puppetry in the cur- 
riculum, with suggested grade placements. 
Many interesting photographs of children’s 
accomplishments show originality and stim- 


ulate the imagination. A curriculum bulle- 
tin well done. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Plastics In- 
dustry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1947. 127p. $2.00. (America at Work.) 


The history, manufacture, types, fabrica- 
tion, and finishing of plastic is written in 
a nontechnical way. A look into the future 
possibilities of the “worker of miracles’ is 
found fascinating. 


Pynn, LeRoy, Jr. Let’s Whittle. 
Manual Arts Press, c1948. 128p. $2.50. 


Detailed instructions for whittling many 
animals, birds and figures. The beginning 
wood-carver hobbiest will find this infor- 
mation quite helpful. 


SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, HENRY. The 
Unfolding of Artistic Activity. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1948. 201p. 
$5.00. 

Of interest and value to the person who 
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is teaching anyone—child or adult—to grow 
in experiencing the creative arts. It is an 
exceptionally well done study of a way of 
directing growth in skills. 


Sears, Laturop. Pastel 
Painting, Step-By-Step. Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, 1947. 123p. $6.00. 

With a scarcity of authoritative material 
on pastel, this comprehensive technical 
guide will be most welcome to both the 
novice and the adept ane aid in this 
facile medium of the art 


Smvon, ANDRE. French Cook Book, 
new ed.; revised by Crosby Gaige. 
Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 342p. 
$3.00. 

A book of unusual recipes and attractive 
menus. Almost half of the book is given to 
description of wines, their use in the menu 
as well as how they are made. It is a very 
attractive book. 


STEVENSON, ISABELLE, ed. Gifts You 
Can Make Yourself. Greystone Press, 
01947. 344p. $2.98. 


Many delightful suggestions and directions 
for making things at home. Women who are 
interested in needlework, crocheting and 
knitting will find this book most helpful. 


WELLESLEY-IN-WESTCHESTER, comp. 
Favorite Recipes of Wellesley Alum- 
nae, 1875-1950. Wellesley College. 
144p. $2.00. 


This book gives a collection of recipes ~ 


which have been well selected, are accur- 
ate and clearly written. It has some un- 
usual recipes, but for the most part they 
are like ones found in other cook books. 


Woopwarp, STANLEY. Adventure in 
Marine Painting. Watson-Guptill Pub- 
lications, c1947. 100p. $6.00. 

An eminent marine painter discloses his 
procedure in developing oil seascapes in an 
inspiring how-to-do-it text; many black and 
white instructive reproductions and eight 
full color plates. 


Working With Plexiglas. Studio 
c1947. 72p. $1.50. 
good manual for working with plexi- 
ann ‘The directions are clear and the illus- 
trations are well done. This book fills a 
need for every school or home workshop 
using plastics. 


ZarcHy, Harry. Let’s Make a Lot of 
Things. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1948. 


156p. $2.50. 
A well illustrated, small book, giving 
some good information about metal, clay 


and leather. Suggestions and directions for 
making many objects will be helpful for 
craftsmen of the home, school or camp 
workshop. 


Children’s Literature 
AGNEw, EprTH J. My Alaska Picture 
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Story Book. Friendship Press, c1948. 
56p. 75c. 


An interesting booklet for a unit on 
Alaska. About fourth grade level. 

Ames, MERLIN. The Fork in the 
Trail. David McKay Co., c1948. 348p. 
$2.50. 

Story is laid in Wisconsin. The boys found 
the answer to the biggest mystery in the 
place. Lots of excitement makes this an in- 
teresting book for grades 7-9. 


AVERILL, ESTHER. Jenny’s First Par- 
ty. Harper and Bros., c1948. 32p. $1.50. 
An amusing cat story for grades 1-3. The 
cat, Jenny, has epoenre’ in Miss Averill’s 
books The Cat Club and The School for Cats. 


Exisa. The Horse Called 
Pete. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 81p. 
$2.00. (Easy Reading Series.) 

The story uses the Throndike Teacher's 
Fifth Grade Work List, but it is not a 
“reader” in format. A story of a boy and 
a horse is always good and this one seems 
to have avoided any loss by following a 
word list. Grades 3-5. 


Binney, Ipa. Boppet, Please Stop It. 
William R. Scott, c1948. 48p. $1.50. 

Boppet was a puppy so full of life that 
he made everyone tired trying to keep up 
with him. This is a funny story with funny 
illustrations—even funnier than the “fun- 
nies.” Preschool and first grade, 


Back, Irma S. Spoodles, the 
py Who "Learned; pictures by Johnny 
Whistle William R. Scott, c1948. unp. 


$1.25. 
Not quite a spaniel and not quite a ger} 
might a spoodle and so he was. He did 


everything a dog shouldn’t do when he was 
left alone. Kindergarten — first grade 
children will adore Spoodles 


BLacK, §S. Toby, a Curious Cat; 
pictures by Zhenya Gay. Holiday 
House, c1948. unp. $1.50. 

A Holiday House book is always a treat 


and this one is no exception. A delightfu! 
cat story for grades 1-3. 


Botton, Ivy. Wayfaring Lad. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1948. 192p. $2.50. 

An adventuve story of early days in Ten- 
nessee. The author was taught for eleven 
th in Tennessee and became interested 

~ early history of the state. Grades 


BoucuTon, Writs. Everglades Ad- 
venture. Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1947. 
246p. $2.00. 

An adventure story of Burt Lloyd, son of 
a wealthy airplane manufacturer who was 


lost in the orida Everglades after his 
plane crashed. 


Bowen, RoBert SIDNEY. The Win- 
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ning Pitch. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., c1948. 206p. $2.00. 

A typical sports story with the hero win- 
ning the game in the last few minutes of 
play. Grades 7-9. 


BROMHALL, WINIFRED. Mary Ann’s 
First Picture. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
c1948. unp. $1.50. 

Mary Ann was seven and had a box of 


paints so she painted a picture. A beautiful 
book for grades 1-2. 


BRONSON, WILFRED S. Pinto’s Jour- 
ney. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 57p. 
$2.50. 

A story of New Mexico Indians for grades 
3-5. It is gloriously illustrated by pictures 
in black and white and in color. Very spe- 
cial. 


BRONSON, Witrri S. Starlings. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1948. unp. 
$2.00. 

The author-artist has produced an accur- 
ate and attractive book about the least loved 
of birds. Many other birds are pictured too. 
This will be a splendid book for nature 
classes or clubs in grades 3-5. 


Brown, Marcaret WIsE. The Little 
Farmer; pictures by Esphyr Slobod- 
kina. William R. Scott, c1948. unp. 
$1.50. 

This is another “little and big” book. The 
little print would be hard for a child to 
read. Many of the “little” pictures ar2 in- 
sets but the book is attractive with child- 
like illustrations. Preschool to second grade. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Wonderful 
Story Book; pictures by J. P. Miller. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1948. 92p. 
$1.50. (A Big Golden Book.) 

The only trouble with the Golden Books 
is that you can’t get enough of them: big 
or little! This one contains 42 stories and 


poems. Beautifully illustrated as always. 
Grades 3-5. 


Bryant, Bernice. Trudy Terrill: 
High School Freshman. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1948. 280p. $2.00. 

This is the second book about Trudy. 


Readers of the first story will look forward 
to reading this book. Grades 7-9. 


Buzzati, Dino. The Bears’ Famous 
Invasion of Sicily. Pantheon Books, 
1947. 147p. $2.75. 

A translation of an Italian fairy tale. It 
is a beautiful book with delightful illus- 
trations. It has a definite moral as do most 
ood fairy stories. Parents will enjoy read- 
| this story aloud to the children. 


Carre, HELEN. Senor Castillo, Cock 
of the Island. Rinehart and Co., c1948. 
76p. $1.50. 

This story of how a rooster used his head 


and saved it at the same time makes a 
charming book for grades 3-5. 


CAMPBELL, SAM. On Wings of Cheer. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. 236p. $2.50. 

The author of Too Much Salt and Pepper 
and How’s Inky has written this time about 
a red-winged blackbird. It will appeal to the 
same group as did the others. A bit on the 
moral and sentimental side. 


CarTER, RUSSELL Gorpon. Teen-Age 
Historical Stories. Lantern Press, 
c1948. 25lp. $2.50. 

Stories of loyalty, courage and leadership, 
from colonial days through the war between 
the states, are gathered here. Grades 7-9. 


Cavanna, Betty. A Girl Can Dream. 
Westminster Press, c1948. 192p. $2.50. 
A high school story with just enough ex- 


citement and just enough romance for jun- 
ior high school girls. 


CotBy, JEAN POINDEXTER. Peter 
Paints the U.S.A.; pictures by Arnold 
Edwin Bare. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1948. 48p. $2.50. 

The illustrator is really Peter who took a 
trip and painted pictures on the way. Mrs. 
Colby is editor of Junior Reviewers and is 
- authority on what children like. Grades 


CoLmaNn, Marcery. Bramble. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., c1948. 32p. $1.85. 

Bramble is a porcupine. A book which 
will attract children in grades 2-4, almost 
if not quite so much as do the funnies. 


Cott, Martin. The Riddle of the 
Hidden Pesos. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1948. 216p. $2.50. (A Roger Baxter 
Mystery.) 

A new title in a series of intrigue, F.B.I. 
and young heroism. Readers who have read 


the others will no doubt welcome a new 
title. 


Cover, ALIceE Ross. Joan, Free 
Lance Writer. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1948. 181p. $2.50. 

A “career story” which pleases teen a 


girls because it has a good love story which 
is even more important than the career. 


Comrort, MILpRED Houcurton. Chil- 
dren of the Colonies. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., c1948. 186p. $1.30. 

Stories of a Virginia plantation in the 


early 1700. Textbook format. Good leading, 
many small illustrations in black and white. 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI, and D’AULAIRE, 
EpGar Parin. Nils. Doubleday and Co., 
c1948. unp. $2.50. 


A country boy learns to be proud of his 
Norwegian background, and something 
about bragging and being just a little dif- 
ferent from his school mates. Third graders 
can read it. Good illustrations. 


Davis, ROBERT. Padre Porko, the 
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Gentlemanly Pig. Holiday House, 
c1948. 197p. $2.50. 

A talking animal story book from Span- 
ish folklore. To read aloud, or good fourth 
graders could read it themselves. 


Disney, Watt. Dumbo of the Cir- 
cus; retold by Dorothy Walter Ba- 
ruch. D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 90p. 
$1.12. (Walt Disney Story Books.) 

An attempt to capitalize on children’s in- 
terests in the movies and the funny papers, 
these readers have been made for children 


in grades 2-3. The illustrations are by the 
Walt Disney Studio. 


Watt. Three Little Pigs. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1948. unp. 
(A Little Golden Book.) 

Adapted by Milt Banta and Al Demster. 


Delightful for children aged through to 
ninety. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Steam 
Shovel Family. David McKay Co., 
c1948. 187p. $2.00. 

This is a family story. Tressy is 9 and 
her brother Pete is 12. This insures plenty 
of excitement on the trip they take from 
New York to the West coast. Connie Moran 
made the delightful illustrations. Grades 3-5. 


GaRREAU, GARTH. Bat Boy of the 
Giants. Westminster Press, c1948. 
184p. $2.00. 

The author has been “bat boy for the 
Giants.” He knows baseball and loves it. 


This shows in this exciting story for junior 
high school boys. 


GerorGE, JOHN L., and GEORGE, JEAN. 
Vulpes, the Red Fox. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., c1948. 184p. $2.50. 

The authors are authorities in the field of 
natural history. The splendid illustrations 
add much to the appeal of the book. Grades 
6-8. 


GILBERT, Henry. Robin Hood. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1948. 400p. $2.50. 

A new edition of Gilbert's Robin Hood is 
welcome. The editing makes it more easily 
read, and the illustrations are delightful. 


Griper, Dorotuy, illustrator. My 
First Picture Dictionary. Wilcox and 
Follett Co., c1948. unp. $1.30. 

The words which are illustrated in this 
picture dictionary are those in a young 
child’s speaking vocabulary. All of the 


words seem suitable. Preschool through first 
grade. 


GRUELLE, JOHNNY. Raggedy Ann 
Stories. Johnny Gruelle Co., c1947. 
95p. $1.25. 

This is a new edition of the original 


stories first published in 1918. For young 
children. 


HannaAH, Harvey L. Benny and 


Buster Bug and Pokey Snail. Dor- 
rance and Co., c1947. 63p. $1.00. 
This is the second book about these fanci- 


ful insects. Those who enjoyed the first one 
will welcome this one. Slight story. 


Harpor. Powder Puff. Magic Cricket 
Book. Capitol Pub. Co., c1948. unp. 
$1.00 ea. 

Two trick books with cardboard leaves 
and spiral bindings. The stories are good 
and do not need the tricks—would be much 
better without them. The illustrations do 
not need tricks either. 


HAYDEN, GWENDOLEN LAMPSHIRE, 
and GISCHLER, PEARL CLEMENTs. Thun- 
der Hill. Binfords and Mort, c1947. 
74p. $1.50. 

A story of Idaho from 1836-47, based on 
actual experiences with the Nez Perce In- 
dians. It includes Indian customs and the 
coming of white teachers. For grades 5-7. 


HENDERSON, Luts M. Amik, the Life 
Story of a Beaver. William Morrow 
and Co., 1948. 158p. $2.50. 

An excellent study of beavers written in 


story form and beautifully illustrated. 
Grades 4-6. 


HERTSLET, JESSIE. Banta Folk Tales. 
P. D. and Ione Perkins, 91p. $2.75. 

Seven African folk tales told with charm 
and interest. Unusually attractive typogra- 


phy and lino-cut illustrations by Joyce 
Wallis. 


Hocan, INEz. Read to Me About 
Peter Platypus. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1948. 45p. $1.00. 

An amusing story about a little known 


animal. A “read aloud” book for preschool 
to grade 1. 


Ho.uinc, CiLancy. Seabird. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 62p. $3.00. 


Thrilling imaginary incidents of seafar- 
ing life. Beautifully illustrated. Grades 4-8. 


JOHNSON, Marcaret S. Gay, a Shet- 
land Sheepdog. William Morrow and 
Co., 1948. 96p. $2.00. 


This beautifully made book will be liked 
by boys and girls in grades 2-4 


JoHNSON, Martua. Cathy Carlisle. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 260p. 
$2.25. 

A sort of success story of Cathy who was 


fourteen and her family during that mo- 
mentous summer. Grades 5-7. 


Jones, Louts C. Spooks of the Val- 
ley. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 11lp. 
$2.50. 

These stories are based on American folk 


lore. The valley is the upper Hudson. For 
grades 5-8. 


KuNHARDT, Dorotuy. Tiny Animal 
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Stories. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
c1948. $1.00. (Tiny Golden Books.) 

While not sufficiently durable for library 
use these tiny books will delight any child 
or grown-up. There are 12 books, beauti- 
fully printed and artistically illustrated, 
packaged in a decorated box which will 
surely become a doll house bookcase for 
any small girl fortunate to be given the 
entire set or the box. 


LAWRENCE, ISABELLE. The Theft of 
the Golden Ring. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1948. 309p. $3.00. 

This is another story of ancient Rome by 
Isabelle Lawrence, with the same charac- 
ters, Atia and Gaius, whose uncle was 
Julius Caesar. This will be of interest both 
in history and in the study of Latin. Grades 
7-9. 


Lenskr, Lois. Mr. and Mrs. Noah. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. unp. 
$1.00. 

The story of Noah’s Ark with Lois Len- 


ski's own inimitable illustrations. Preschool 
through first grade. 


Lewis, AticE Hupson. Tales From 
China. Friendship Press, c1948. 80p. 

These booklets should prove helpful for 


unit work on China in the intermediate and 
upper elementary grades. 


Littre, Amy Morris. The Book of 
Three Festivals. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1948. 189p. $2.50. 


An attractive book of stories for Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Thanksgiving: Grades 4-6. 


LITTLE GOLDEN Book SErIEs. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1948. 25c_ each. 
(Little Peewee; Circus Time; Pinoc- 
chio; Bambi; Seven Sneezes.) 

These five little golden books keep up 
the high standard one has learned to ex- 
ect from the Golden Books and from 

imon and Schuster. More power to them 
and more copies of all of them! 


LiTTLE GOLDEN Book Serres. Simon 
and Schuster, c1948. 25c ea. (The New 
Baby; Come Play House; A Year on 
the Farm.) 


These delightful little books on everyday 
things in the lives of children will be wel- 
come everywhere. They will make delight- 
ful gifts to children, they will be useful in 
the school reading program and they will 
add pleasure to children who borrow from 
the library. 


Locan, Dwicut. Pete, The Great 
Magician. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1948. unp. $1.75. 


An amusing story of a magician’s rabbit 
who went back to the farm and became a 
magician himself. Preschool grades. 


Love, KATHERINE, comp. April 


Showers. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1948. unp. $1.00. 


Gay little poems for spring time. For pre- 
school through first grade. 


McCormick, WILFRED. Legion Tour- 
aay G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. 180p. 
.00. 


Another thrill-packed baseball story for 
teen age boys; and for some girls. 


McCormick, WILFRED. The Three- 
Two Pitch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. 
186p. $2.00. 

The first in a series of five sports stories 


all about baseball. The author has been 
nes for writing the book. Grades 


Matvern, GuLapys. Your Kind Indul- 
gence. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 
213p. $2.50. 

A story of the theater in old New York. 
The time is 1778 and the heroine is sixteen 
and an actress. This is by the author of 
Curtain Going Up; Jonica’s Island; and 


Valiant Minstrel. Junior and senior high 
school. 


MEEKS, ESTHER K. Cinderella; illus- 
trated by Doris Stolberg. Wilcox and 
Follett Co., c1948. unp. $1.30. 


A new edition of the Cinderella story re- 
told for children 5-8. Charming illustrations 


MERRICK, JAMES Kirk. Brian. Rock- 
port Press, c1948. 63p. $2.50. 

A story of a Skye terrier and his actor 
owner. Beautifully illustrated by the author 
who is both an artist and an actor. All ages. 


MONSELL, HELEN A. The Mystery of 
Grandfather’s Coat. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1948. 234p. $2.50. 

A mystery story laid in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, at the turn of the 19th century will 
interest boys and girls in grades 7-9. 


MurpHy, MABEL ANSLEY. When 
America Was Young; drawings by 
Cecil Smith. Caxton Printers, 1948. 
319p. $3.50. 


Stories and sketches of America from 
1642-1863. A delightful book for grades 5-7. 


JO, and Noriinc, ERNEST. 
Pogo’s Farm Adventure. Henry Holt 
and Co., c1948. 47p. $1.50. 

Pogo’s master is a modern “Rollo” who 
gets education going on trips, with someone 
always at hand to see that the right ques- 
tions get asked and answered. The illustra- 
tions are most attractive. Of interest to 
grades 1-3. 


O’NEILL, HEsTER. The Picture Story 
of the Philippines; pictures by Ursula 
Koering. David McKay Co., c1948. 
unp. $2.50. 


A delightful story of the Philippines with 
many illustrations in full color. Grades 5-7. 
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OWEN, FRANK, ed. Teen-Age Mys- 
tery Stories. Lantern Press, c1948. 
247p. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories from 


Open 
Road; Saturday Evening Post; Blue Book; 
and others. Junior high school. 


PALMER, Rosin. The Barkingtons. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 112p. $2.00. 
Delightfully whimsical doings of the five 
Barkington children, that almost might be 
true. Illustrations, 14 in color and many 


others, are by Flavia Gag. To be read to 
four and five year olds. 


PARKIN, Rex. The Red Carpet. Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. unp. $2.00. 
A story in rhyme about a magic carpet 


makes joyous reading aloud for children 
4-7 years old. 


Leo. Juanita. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. unp. $2.00. 

This Mexican story from California is also 
an Easter story. The author wrote Pedro, a 


Ch-istmas story with the same background. 
For kindergarten and adults. 


RADEBAUGH, Marie. Woody the Ter- 
mite. Seven Stars Press, c1947. unp. 
$1.50. 

This is an amusing story about a termite. 
It shows how anything made of wood is in 
danger. There are many colorful and hu- 
+ one illustrations. For children in grades 


RANKIN, LOUISE. Daughter of the 
Mountains. Viking Press, 1948. 191p. 
$2.50. 

A delightful though somewhat improb- 
able story of a little Tibetan girl and her 


search for and finding of her beautiful 
Lhasa terrier. Grades 3-5. 


SALTEN, Ferx. Jibby the Cat. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1948. 177p. $2.50. 


A cat story by the author of Bambi has 


~ charm as do his other stories. Grades 


SCHNEIDER, Nina. While Susie 
Sleeps; pictures by Dagmar Wilson. 
William R. Scott, c1948. unp. $1.50. 

A page is given to each thing that hap- 


pens 2ifter Susie goes to bed. Preschool to 
second grade. 


S1sLey, JEAN Marie, translator. Ten 
Fables by La Fontaine. Dorrance and 
Co., c1947. 45p. $1.50. 


The old fables done into verse by Jean 
Marie Sibley. Black and white i‘lustrations. 


Stapp, ArTHuR D. Mourtain Tamer. 
250" Morrow and Co., 1948. 220p. 
50. 


A story of mountain climbing and of con- 
quering fear = the character develop- 


ment coming naturally. Junior high 
school. 


Stapp, EMILIE BLAcKMmonRE. Isabella, 
Winslow Press, c1947. 86p. 
1.50. 


This is one of a series on Isabella the 
goose. This character was used during the 
war to persuade people to buy War Bonds. 
Fantasy is very difficult. 


STATES, FANNIE M. Virginia. Wart- 
burg Press, cl1947. 88p. 60c. 

There is a love story, a story of charac- 
ter development and a bit of intrigue in 


this small book. Its greatest value will be 
in Sunday School work. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Lulu’s Play 
2 Doubleday and Co., c1948. unp. 
To be read to three- and four-year olds. 


Lulu always had something to play, and 
somebody to play with. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louis. A Child’s 
Garden of Verses; pictures by Steffie 
E. Lerch. Wilcox and Follett Co., c1948. 
unp. $1.30. 

A new edition of these favorite poems in 
a large almost square format with very 


young children in the illustrations. For pre- 
school and first grade. 


Storm, JOHN. The Faraway Tree. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1948. 
$2.00. 

A fantasy about a tree called Miss Julia. 


It wouldn't do to give away the plot. All 
ages. 


Taytor, FLORENCE M. Growing 
Pains. Westminster Press, c1948. 50p. 
65c. (Children’s Hour Library.) 

Pleasant little stories somewhat didactic, 


but not too much so, for the beginning 
readers for whom it is intended. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GupRUN. In Nor- 
way. Viking Press, 1948. 159p. $3.00. 
This Norwegian born author has col- 
lected Norwegian folk tales, has recorded 
fairy stories and now she has written a 
book which will give children in junior 


high school a picture of the Norway life 
now. 


TRENT, Rossre. A Star Shone; illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer. Westmin- 
ster Press, c1948. 48p. 65c. 


The Christmas story for the preschool 
child. A valuable book for the Sunday 
School worker as well as for parents. 


UPDEGRAFF, FLORENCE MAULE. Blue 
Dowry. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1948. 271p. $2.75. 

The pcriod is just before the Revolution. 
The place is New England. The author 


presents a vivid picture of the times for 
grades 7-9. 


Ware, LEon. Shifting Winds. Whit- 
tlesey House, c1948. 186p. $2.00. 
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A story of sailing and a boat race for 
grades 4-6. 


WERNER, ELSA JANE, ed. The Golden 
Book of Nursery Tales. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1948. 146p. $1.50. (A 
Big Golden Book.) 


A colorful edition of favorite stories with 
the usual charm of all Golden Books. 


WEBER, LENORA MATTINGLY. Beany 
Malone. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 
186p. $2.50. 

A teen age story of the Malones which 
will be welcomed by those who have read 


earlier stories about this haphazard 
family. 


Wire, Ross. The Smuggler’s Sloop. 
Doubleday and Co., 1947. 249p. $1.00. 


An adventure story placed in the British 
West Indies. Originally copyrighted in 1937. 


Wiese, Kurt. Fish in the Air. Viking 
Press, 1948. unp. $2.00. 
A charming story about a boy named 


Fish, a Fish kite and a big wind. Kinder- 
garten to grade 2. 


CHANNING. North to 
the Promised Land. Westminster 
Press, c1948. 187p. $2.25. 

This is an exciting sto of the West 


when it was pioneer country. For junior 
high school group. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Rabbits. William 
Morrow and Co., 1948. unp. $2.00. 

Facts about rabbits, how they make their 
homes, what they eat, and the differences 
in various kinds of rabbits. By the author of 
Elephants. Grades 2-4. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLGooD, Mary Brown. Demonstra- 
tion Techniques. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. 147p. $3.00. 


Excellent explanation of lecture-demon- 
stration techniques. 


Beck, HuBErT ParK. Men Who Con- 
trol Our Universities. King’s Crown 
Press, 1947. 229p. $3.00. 

A study of the social and economic char- 


acteristics of the members of the govern- 
ing boards of 30 American universities. 


BENTLEY, JOHN Epwarp. General 


Psychology. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 
389p. $3.50. 


An introductory text oriented towards 
the needs of nurses and physicians. Is su- 
perior in organization, treatment, format, 
and illustrative material to the majority of 
similar texts designed for student nurses. 


_CHapuin, Dora P. Children and Re- 
ligion. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
230p. $2.50. 


This book is simply written and deals 
with the problems of a child’s religious edu- 
cation that many parents and teachers face 
from day to day. A “must” book for all 
parents and teachers of young children. 


Crary, RYLAND W., and OTHERS. The 
Challenge of Atomic Energy. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1948. 
92p. 90c. 

A resource unit designed to promote an 
understanding of atomic energy. Atomic 
fission is explained and the social implica- 
tions of atomic power are discussed. 


Dawson, Carta Z. Behind School- 
room Doors! Wetzel Pub. Co., c1947. 
251p. $2.50. 


Accurate reporting of incidents that make 
up much of the routine of teaching. Par- 
ticularly suitable for discussion groups of 
teachers in service or in training. 


DIcKEY, FRANK Graves. Developing 
Supervision in Kentucky. University 
of Kentucky, 1948. 95p. 50c. 

Practical and stimulating presentation of 
the working of supervision aimed at the 
development and continued growth of 


teachers in service, and of the schools in 
which they work. 


DitwortH, ERNEST Nevin, and Levsa, 
WALTER. Smith Unbound. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 181p. $2.50. 

Discussions of education, in dialogue form. 


Wit is sometimes wise-cracking, and rather 
labored. 


Dovuctass, Hart R., and Mitts, Hu- 
BERT H. Teaching in High School. Ron- 
ald Press Co., c1948. 627p. $4.50. 

The purpose of this book is to orient the 
teacher to the fundamental task of teaching. 
It is full of pertinent suggestions on many 
timely topics. The authors have attempted 


2 s together theory and practice in this 
ook. 


FOwLKES, JOHN Guy, and Morgan, 
Donatp A. Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
5th ed. Educators Progress Service, 
1948. 208p. 


Reference information for every profes- 
sional library. 


Hatt, MurreEL Barton. Psychiatric 
Examination of the School Child. 
— and Wilkins Co., 1947. 368p. 

50. 


Designed primarily for the medical prac- 
titioner, this book attempts to provide a 
guide for examination and study of chil- 
dren with major and minor behavior dis- 
orders. Written by an English psychiatrist, 
it will be of special interest to graduate 
students in education and psychology from 
the standpoint of comparison with Amer- 
ican texts in child psychiatry and the clin- 
ical psychology of childhood. 


Herce, Henry C., and oTHERS. War- 
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time College Training Programs of the 
Armed Services. American Council on 
Education, c1948. 214p. $3.00. 


An authoritative statement of what war- 
time programs were, how they operated and 
some of the lessons colleges learned from 
experience with such programs. Recom- 
mended for all concerned with college cur- 
ricula and methods. 


HeEYEL, Cart. Standard Business- 
Conference Techniques. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., c1948. 231p. $2.50. 


An excellent handbook. Most problems 
arising in connection with business confer- 
ences are included and excellent rules are 
given in lucid well-organized form. Busi- 
ness conferences will be far more success- 
ful if the 136 rules contained in this vol- 
ume are followed. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. Child Growth 
Through Education. Ronald Press Co., 
c1948. 437p. $4.50. 


Presents the values of unified learning 
experiences for children and youth, and 
meets clearly and decisively the arguments 
against modern methods of teaching. The 
author has carefully documented her ma- 
terial, and has incorporated into the text 
many descriptions of actual practice. An ex- 
tremely valuable source book for the col- 
lege teacher and student of elementary edu- 
cation. 


HILGARD, ERNEST R. Theories of 
Learning. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1948. 409p. $3.75. 


The definitive work on current theories of 
learning for some time to come. Discusses 
in detail 10 theories of significance at pres- 
ent, ranging from Thorndike’s connection- 
ism to the current field theories. Not a sim- 
ple book, it will prove richly rewarding to 
the serious graduate student with some 
background in psychology. 


Hinsiz, LELAND E. Understandable 
Psychiatry. Macmillan Co., 1948. 359p. 
$4.50. 


A book for laymen. It attempts to ex- 
plain in simple terms and by means of 
everyday examples and simple case studies 
the psychological mechanisms involved in 
personality development and particularly 
in the growth of mental disorders. Would 
be helpful in gaining an idea of the sort of 
disorders which are amenable to psychiatric 
treatment. 


Horn, Gunnar. Public-School Pub- 
licity. Inor Pub. Co., c1948. 226p. $3.50. 
Excellent analysis of the significance of 
school publicity and popular level explana- 


tion of how to secure it. Recommended for 
school administrators. 


JacoBson, Paut B., and REavIs, 
WiuiaM C. Duties of School Princi- 
pals. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 812p. 
$4.00. 

A very concrete and direct treatise on 


the daily routine and problems of the prin- 
cipal. It deals with such common problems 
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as guidance, extra-curricular activities, of- 
fice records, improving classroom instruc- 
tion, curriculum, pupil needs, upkeep of 
plant, and community relations. 


JONES, ERNEST. What is Psychoan- 
alysis? New, rev., enl. ed. Interna- 
ny Universities Press, c1948. 126p. 

.00. 


A revision of this twenty-year old book 
with an addendum on advances in psycho- 
analysis since the earlier edition. Simple 
and readable, it presents a clear exposition 
for the layman of the major tenets of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. 


KaHN, SAMUEL, and OTHERS. Prac- 
tical Child Guidance and Mental Hy- 
ae Meador Pub. Co., c1947. 285p. 
4.00. 


Written in question and answer form, 
this book attempts to provide for the aver- 
age parent or teacher a knowledge of how 
principles of child guidance may be applied 
in everyday situations. 


KeEnNTucKy. University. College of 
Education. Public Education in Har- 
lan County, Kentucky. University of 
Kentucky, 1947. (Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of School Service, Vol. XX, No. 
2.) 

An excellent report of a co-operative edu- 


cational survey of a county in the moun- 
ins of Kentucky. 


McLure, Wi1Ltt1aM Paut. The Effect 
of Population Sparsity on School Cost. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 64p. $2.10. (Contributions 
to Education.) 

Accurate consideration of methods for es- 
timating costs of schools in areas of sparse 
population; such costs resulting from trans- 
portation or from cost of small school units. 


MEYER, Guapys, ed. Studies of Chil- 
~— King’s Crown Press, 1948. 176p. 
2.50. 


A collection of eight studies made by stu- 
dents in the New York School of Social 
Work. Four are presented in full, the others 
in abstract form. The studies emphasize 
that problems of children are directly linked 
to the problems of their parents. Most of 
the studies concern preschool and foster 
children. Interesting and valuable to the 
social worker or students. 


Moopre, The Doctor and 
the Difficult Child. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. 231p. $2.00. 

A good introduction for the interested 
parent, general practitioner, or teacher to 
the common behavior problems of chil- 
dren, and to some of the more effective 
ways of treating these problems. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SCHOOL 
DisTRICT REORGANIZATION. Your School 
District. National Education Associa- 
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tion, 1948. 286p. $2.00 flexible cover; 
$2.50 board cover. 


The most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive treatment of the problems of school 
district organization. The first half treats 
of problems and principles involved. The 
last part presents detailed accounts of the 
development of more satisfactory districts 
in selected states. 


NEILSON, Francis. Modern Man and 
the Liberal Arts. Robert Schalken- 
back Foundation, 1947. 339p. $3.50. 

A series of essays defending “liberal arts” 
as distinguished from “functional” in edu- 
cation. Views of such writers as Dewey, 


Conant, and Toynbee are sharply criticized. 
Interesting. 


PADGETT, The Case of the 
Whispering Class. University of Flor- 
ida, 1947. 56p. 35c. 


An excellent bulletin on teaching personal 
cleanliness. 


Patri, ANGELO. How to Help Your 
Child Grow Up. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1948. 352p. $4.00. 


Designed for the parent, it contains many 
useful illustrations for the student or teach- 
er of child development. So interestingly 
and simply written that one reads farthe: 
than planned. Index and table of contents 
are so well done that it is possible to obtain 
rather quickly the author’s point of view 
on many parental problems. Occasionally 
dogmatic, but generally helpful. 


QUILLEN, JAMES. Textbook Improve- 
ment and International Understand- 
ing. American Council on Education, 
1948. 79p. $1.00. 


Excellent guide for the analysis of text- 
books, as well as suggestions for arranging 
content and develop international under- 
standing. 


SCHNEIDER, Louis. The Freudian 
Psychology and Veblen’s Social The- 
one Crown Press, 1948. 270p. 


A careful and detailed analysis of the re- 
lationship of Veblen’s social theories and 
psychoanalysis. Of considerable interest to 
advanced students of psychology and so- 
ciology as representing a successful attempt 
to combine the theories of both disciplines 
to the mutual benefit of the two. 


Health and Physical Education 


BalLey, JOAN MULVIHILL. Your First 
—My Dear. Dorrance and Co., c1948. 
74p. $1.50. 


A great deal has been written on prep- 
aration for motherhood, but not enough on 
removing the element of fear. From the 
title of the book, one would not expect to 
find challenging material. It is, however, 
interesting and will likely appeal to many 
e t mothers, 


Brste, Dana X. Championship Foot- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 275p. 
3.00. 


An authoritative book on football. This 
is a rich, well balanced and practical hand- 
book, covering everything from the funda- 
mentals to the ethics of the sport. A good 
guide for prospective coaches and players. 


BuRPEE, ROYAL HUDDLESTON. Seven 
Quickly Administered Tests of Physi- 
cal Capacity. Associated Press, 1946. 
151p. 


A splendid attempt to find methods of 
measuring physical capacity. An attempt to 
find tests that can be administered with 
minimum equipment and time by teachers 
and counselors, not trained in medicine. 
The only way to determine fully the possi- 
bilities of this text is the constant use for 
a period of time. 


CurETON, THOMAS Physical 
Fitness Workbook, 3d ed. C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1947. 164p. $2.50. 


A manual of conditioning exercises and 
standards, tests and rating scales for eval- 
uating physical fitness. A well illustrated 
manual that could serve as a guide and 
material source for a physical fitness pro- 
gram. 


FORSYTHE, CHARLES E. The Admin- 
istration of High School Athletics, 
oa ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 440p. 

4.00. 


Should be in the professional library of 
every physical education teacher, coach, 
and any administrator connected with in- 
terscholastie athletics. It covers every phase 
of administration fiom the responsibilities 
of the superintendent or principal to the 
players. 


FREEMAN, G. L. Physiological Psy- 
chology, rev. ed. Van Nostrand Co., 
1948. 530p. $4.50. 


Revision of a textbook for a full year 
course. Provides psychologists with a sur- 
vey of pertinent psychological fact and 
theory and gives systematic orientation to 
the study of psychophysiology. A good book 
but very technical. 


Kamo, J. Lioyp. Lighting to Stim- 
ulate People. Christopher Pub. House, 
c1948. 174p. $2.50. 


A metaphysical analysis of the effect of 
different types of lighting installations upon 
human reactions. Non-technical, pseudo- 
psychological, and written for popular con- 
sumption. 


KeEsSLER, Henry H. Rehabilitation 
of the Physically Handicapped. Co- 
cate. University Press, 1947. 274p. 
3.50. 


- Problems and responsibilities in the re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped. 
The author presents the underlying philos- 
ophy of rehabilitation and gives a vivid 
picture of practices in the field today. 
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Nasu, JAy B. Physical Education: 
Interpretations and Objectives. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1948. 288p. $3.00. 


An excellent text for a course on the 
philosophy of physical education. It deals 
with the relation of physical education to 
other areas of education; and the growth, 
development, and integration of man. It 
will be of special interest and value to stu- 
dents majoring in physical education, ad- 
ministrators, health educators, and recrea- 
tion leaders. 


SCHNEIDER, Epwarp C., and Karpo- 
Peter. Physiology of Muscular 
Activity, 3d ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1948. 346p. $3.75. 


A very broad description of the physiol- 
ogy of muscular activities to be found in a 
modern physical education program. Highly 
recommended to students majoring in 
physical education. An effort has been made 
to embody the trends of present day inves- 
tigations. 


SELF, MARGARET CABELL. Riding Sim- 
plified. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1948. 
77p. $1.50. 


Describes, briefly, the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the horse and also gives in- 
formation concerning the proper seat, 
mounting and dismounting, the proper han- 
dling for different gaits and the correct 
clothing to wear for riding. 


_ StarrorD, Georce T. Exercise Dur- 
ing Convalescence; drawings by Wil- 
liam S. Pusey. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1947. 281p. $4.00. 


An information center for those people 
interested in working with convalescent 
patients. It is especially helpful to physical 
therapists, nurses, and physical education 
people. Exercises are presented by illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 


WELpDon, Martin. Babe Ruth. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 280p. $2.50. 


A well written chronology of the life and 
baseball fortunes of the Nation's best known 
baseball player. 


Wuirttnc, W. The Story of 
Life, 18th ed. Wilcox and Follett Co., 
1947. 40p. $1.25. 


This little book should make an excellent 
addition to the small amount of literature 
in the area of sex education, especially for 
small children. 


WiruiaMs, Jesse Ferrtnc. Healthful 
Living, 4th rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 607p. $2.60. 


An excellent text on the essentials of 
physiology. The book is revised and con- 
siders some of the common health problems 
and also gives consideration to some of the 
newer developments in relation to preven- 
tion and control of disease. It should serve 
well as a text for a course in personal 
health on the college level. 
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Library Science 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Library Building. American Li- 
brary Association, 1947. 50p. $1.25. 
(American Institute. of Architects, 
Building Type Reference Guide, No. 
3.) 


Well-organized excerpts from many 
sources reporting authoritative opinions on 
theories and trends. Includes an excellent 
classified bibliography and a directory of 
state library extension agencies. 


Cuicaco. University. Graduate Li- 
brary School. Library Buildings for 
Library Service, ed. by Herman H. 
Fussler. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1947. 216p. $3.50. (University of 
Chicago Studies in Library Science.) 

“Papers presented before the Library In- 
stitute at the University of Chicago, August 
5-10, 1946.” The program was constructed 
around the concept that the physical struc- 
ture must refiect the particular functions 
of the particular library. 


PREDEEK, ALBERT. A History of Li- 
braries in Great Britain and North 
America, translated by Lawrence S. 
Thompson. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 177p. $3.25. 


This German scholar has done what no 
English speaking student of librarianship 
has yet done. Despite certain mistransla- 
tions and some errors in fact, mostly of a 
trivial nature, this book will stand as a 
landmark, a point of departure for all fu- 
ture studies of English and American library 
history. 


Literature 


Ba.LLoweE, Hewitt L. Creole Folk 
Tales. Louisiana State University 
Press, c1948. 258p. $3.00. 


Tales of Creoles in the lower Mississippi 
country. Written with skill, insight and love 
of the people, these stories bring a more 
realistic understanding of an important part 
of real Americanism. 


BARKE, JAMES. The Song in the 
Green. Thorn Tree. Macmillan Co., 
1948. 456p. $3.50. 


The second in a series of four covering 
the life of Robert Burns, this volume is the 
story of two years of Burns's life. The au- 
thor’s belief “that the historical novelist 
must be historically accurate” is assurance 
to the reader of the worth of the book. 


BaRNOUW, ADRIAAN J. Coming After. 
a University Press, 1948. 348p. 
5.00. 


A collection of 110 poems from the litera- 
ture of the Low Countries ranging over 
eight centuries. An historical survey of 
Dutch poetry and notes on the 56 poets 
——— make the volume one of inter- 

and value to the student of literature. 
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Bercovici, Konrap. Savage Prodi- 
gal. Beechhurst Press, c1948. 255p. 
$3.00. 


A novel based on the life of the French 
poet, Arthur Rimbaud, vividly portraying 
his early life of writing and in later life 
his adventures and struggles in Africa. An 
excellent character study of Rimbaud and 
his mother which is fascinating reading. 


BROMFIELD, Louis. Malabar Farm. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 405p. $3.75. 


A friendly, vivid picture of country life 
as it is really lived by intelligent folks with 
a vision of the possibilities of restoration 
and conservation of fertility of the soil. 


CorFIn, Rosert P. T. Collected 
Poems of Robert P. Trestram Coffin, 
new and enl, ed. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
446p. $5.00. 


Mr. Coffin’s belief that “Poetry is saying 
the best one can about life” is clearly sus- 
tained in this latest collection of his poetry 
marked by those qualities which give verse 
a high and general communicative value: 
simplicity, sincerity, concreteness, and affir- 
mation of life’s goodness and beauty. 


CoLum, Papraic, ed. An Anthology 
of Irish Verse. Liveright Pub. Co., 
1948. 425p. $2.49. 


A new edition of a standard work with 
the addition of recent poets. The editor has 
grouped the poems according to dominant 
national themes in a successful attempt to 
show racial distinctiveness. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS. Democracy 
in America. Oxford University Press, 
1947. 513p. $1.75. 


An admirable edition by Henry Steale 
Commager of one of the classic commen- 
taries on the American way of life. Skillful 
abridgement serves to point up the time- 
lessness of Tocqueville’s analysis. Strongly 
recommended for libraries as a reference 
book for courses in American history and 
literature. 


FiTELson, H. ed. Theatre 
Guild on the Air. Rinehart and Co., 
c1947. 430p. $3.00. 

This is a collection of superior radio 
adaptations of famous plays with notes on 
the problems involved in the adaptation. 
The calibre of material is unusually high. 


HaTuHaway, Baxter, ed. Writers For 
Tomorrow. Cornell University Press, 
1948. 224p. $2.75. 


A liberal offering of short stories submit- 
ted in creative writing classes at Cornell, 
avowcedly experimental, but representine 
“the embryonic forms of the new world.” 
A manual of immediate and compelling in- 
terest to anyone interested in the cevelop- 
ment of literary expression. 


Hotmes, Ten O’Clock 
Scholar. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 
319p. $3.00. 


A novel about a school superintendent, 
married to a girl who is not so well edu- 


cated, but knows much more than he does 
about folks. School people should enjoy 
and profit by it. 


Homer. The Odyssey of Homer; 
adapted by Henry I. Christ. Globe 
Book Co., c1948. 259p. $1.60. 


A retelling of the story designed for poor 
readers. The suggested questions tend to- 
ward rather formal teaching. 


JAcosBs, HERBERT. We Chose the 
Country. Harper and Bros., c1948. 
306p. $3.00. 


A rather humorous description of how a 
newspaper reporter left a city home to 
make the adventure of developing a run 
down farm when he had no knowledge or 
experience to guide him. It is a clever piece 
of writing with considerable insight into 
rural life problems. 


McGtynn, FRANK. Sidelights on Lin- 
coln. Wetzel Pub. Co., c1947. 335p. 
$4.00. 

The author spent the major portion of 
his career as an actor portraying Abraham 
Lincoln on the stage, and this is an auto- 
biography of his dramatic role, interspersed 
with many anecdotes about Lincoln. 


Mauim, F. B. Almae Matres. Cam- 
saan” University Press, 1948. 198p. 
2.50. 


Some scholarly but duly nostalgic mem- 
ories of some of England’s leading schools, 
as well as some which the author had 
known in other countries. 


MELLQUIST, JEROME, and WIESE, Lu- 
cIE, eds. Paul Rosenfeld. Creative Age 
Press, 1948. 284p. $3.50. 


A very interesting “mosaic of critiques” 
on a personality of vitality and effect in 
American cultural development. Writers, 
artists, composers—some half a hundred of 
them—unite in their appraisal of the man 
who, for some three decades, championed 
the arts and the artists. 


MurpHy, BEATRICE M., ed. Ebony 
Exposition Press, c1948. 162p. 
3.00. 


The editors of this anthology profess to 
embody in it “the outstanding work” of one 
hundred Negro poets. Perhaps they have 
erred in including the poems of so many 
writers, though their biographical prefaces 
are valuable in introducing many to the 
general reader. Perhaps an ampler repre- 
sentation from fewer poets would have been 
more setisfactory to the lovers cf fine 
poetry. But the book is interesting to the 
general student of American literature be- 
cause of the breadth of its content. 


NEILsoNn, Francis. A Key to Culture: 
I~troductory Readina fer the Great 
Books Course. C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., 
1948. 62p. $1.00. 


For the adult student seeking to improve 
his cultural outlook. 


Nizer, Louts. Between You and Me. 
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Beechhurst Press, c1948. 302p. $3.75. 


Intimate glimpses into the lives of well- 
known contemporaries of various walks of 
life. The last part of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of general topics of interest to 
the modern reader. 


O’Connor, WILLIAM VAN, ed. Forms 
of Modern Fiction. University of 
Minnesota Press, c1948. 305p. $4.50. 


Twenty-three essays by as many differ- 
ent writers covering “as many problems as 
possible relating to matters of technique and 
form in fiction,” almost all of which ~ro re- 
prints. Written separately as individual 
studies at different times, they afford stim- 
ulating and valuable reading or re-reading 
when read separately. But there is little 
unity of purpose or design to the book as a 
a despite the editor’s effort to create 
such. 


ORTEGA Y CASSET, JoSE. The Dehu- 
manization of Art and Notes on the 
Novel. Princeton University Press, 
1948. 103p. $2.00. 


A reprint of two brilliant essays written 
in 1925. In the one the writer has sought 
“to ascertain the meaning of the new in- 
tents of art.” In the other he asserts that 
the novel has entered its last phase and 
sees “the major asset of future novels” to 
be the “possibility of constructing human 
souls,” through psychological refinement. 


Poets at Work; essays by Rudolf 
Arnheim, and others. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1948. 186p. $2.75. 


A suggestion of the great possibilities for 
investigation which the Lockwood Memorial 
Library of the University of Buffalo may 
afford students in time to come. Two poets, 
a professor of literature, and a psychologist, 

resent studies of the materials there col- 
ected. A very interesting book for anyone, 
but especially for those interested in the 
processes of poetry creation. 


SKINNER, B. F. Walden Two. Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 266p. $3.00. 

A fascinating novel concerning two young 
veterans who do not wish to go back to the 
old way of living. They are introduced to 
Walden Two which is a Utopia for the adult 
human being. What they find there is a 
most interesting way of presenting and test- 
ing psychological and economic theories ap- 
plying to present-day American life. 


STEWART, CATHERINE POMEROY. 
Three Roads to Valhalla. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 307p. $3.00. 


Romance, intrigue, terror, and violence 
during the reconstruction days in Florida. 


Swanson, Cart A., ed. Modern Ital- 
ian One-Act Plays. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1948. 243p. $1.64. (Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series.) 

This is a collection of three representative 
plays by three important prose dramatists, 
printed in the original Italian with notes 
and interpretative material in English. It 
is a useful volume for students of the Ital- 
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ian language and for those interested in the 
Italian theater. 


Van Every, Date. The Shining 
Mountains. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 
407p. $3.00. 

A romantic novel of the Lewis and Clark 


expedition era and region. The details are 
authentic, the writing good 


Woop, JAMES PLayYSTED, ed. One 
Hundred Years Ago, American Writ- 
ing of 1847. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1947. 518p. $5.00. (Centenary Series in 
American Literature.) 

The first volumes in a series which pro- 
reees to reissue each year noteworthy lit- 
erature of a century before. This 1947 vol- 
«ue 1s Starred by such names as Mark Hop- 
kins, Daniel Webster, Lincoln, R. W. Grise- 
wold, Louis Agazziz, and others of the fast- 
moving year of 1847. A background essay 
by the editor gives a good historical ap- 
proach to the writings. 


Music 


CHRISTIANSEN, N. Wooprurr. The 
Relation of Supervision and Other 
Factors to Certain Phases of Musical 
Achievement in the Rural Schools of 
Utah. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. 87p. $2.10. (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 934.) 

The usual type of Ph.D. dissertation brist- 
ling with questionnaires and charts and 
data. It proceeds to prove in a very learned 
fashion that pupils under supervision pro- 
duce better test results than those unsuper- 
vised. 


FasrRIcANT, Noau D., and WERNER, 
HeEtnz, eds. A Caravan of Music Sto- 
ries. Frederick Fell, Inc., 1947. 312p. 
$3.50. 


Colorful, highly entertaining reading. A 
“must” for the layman’s as well as the 
musician's bookshelf. 


LEHMANN, Lotre. My Many Lives. 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., c1948. 262p. 
$3.75. 


Particularly for the opera enthusiast, es- 
pecially one interested in the emotional 
characterization of Lotte Lehmann’s many 
successful roles. 


McNamara, Dantet I., ed. The 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 483p. 
$5.00. 


In this book the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP) has collected and published bio- 
graphical information about its members. 
As an illustration of the various fields of 
musical activity represented by this vol- 
ume, we find listed the names of Howard 
Hanson, Count Basie, Al Jolson, Rachman- 
inoff, and Oley Speaks. A useful reference 
for libraries. 
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Myers, Rosert Manson. Handel’s 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 338p. 
5.00. 


Certainly the most comprehensive study 
of Handel’s masterpiece. It will be of equal 
interest to musician and non-musician. The 
author gives a lucid exposition of Handel’s 
ey his works, and the Messiah in par- 
ticular. 


Sacus, Curt. Our Musical Heritage. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 400p. $3.75. 

An authoritative and well-written history 
of music. Emphasizes basic developments 
rather than biography and kinds of music, 
although adequate discussion of important 
musicians and their works is given. Of par- 
ticular value is the discussion of music up 
to the 19th Century. Highly recommended. 


SmitTH, CHARLES T. Music and Rea- 
son. Social Sciences Publishers, c1948. 
158p. $3.25. 

This is an intelligent discussion of the 
art of listening, appreciating and composing 
music. Most interesting is the chapter on 
The Arbiters of Music. 


SOIBELMAN, Doris. Therapeutic and 
Industrial Uses of Music. Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 274p. $3.00. 

A rather comprehensive review of the 
literature on music therapy. This is a neces- 
sary book about one of as important as- 
pects of music that has become a topic of 
general interest. There is a good bibliog- 
raphy included. 


Reference 


America, Past and Present; com- 
piled by a Class of Teacher-Libra- 
rians, Chicago Teachers College. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1948. 80p. 75c. 

This list, mainly fiction on the junior high 
level, is one in a series called, Reading for 
Background. Books listed here picture the 
everyday life of people from all sections of 


our country from early times to the present 
day. 


The American Educational Catalog, 
77th Annual Issue, revised to April, 
1948. R. R. Bowker Co., 1948. 132p. 

“An index to elementary and secondary 


schoolbooks . . ."" Would be much more use- 
ful if list were classified by subjects. 


Bartow, HAROLD, and MORGENSTERN, 
Sam. A Dictionary of Musical Themes. 
Crown Publishers, c1948. 656p. $5.00. 


A useful book that has been needed for 
some time. More than 10,000 themes of in- 
strumental works are listed. They are ar- 
ranged by composer alphabetically on music 
staves. The themes are also arranged in a 
notation index using the alphabet. 


Bocue, Jesse P., ed. American Jun- 
ior Colleges, 2d ed. American Council 
on Education, 1948. 537p. $6.50. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
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The directory of Junior Colleges. Com- 
plete, authentic. 


BRITANNICA ENCYCLOPEDIA. 1948 
Britannica Book of the Year. Ency- 
Britannica, c1948. 842p. 

10.00. 


An authoritative coverage of the events 
and progress of 1947. 


HEIMe_rs, Litt, comp. Free Teaching 
Aids in 14 Subjects, No. 1. New Jersey 
Teachers College, c1948. 53p. 


Includes “‘over 250 addresses from which 
may be obtained free charts and maps, 
publications and pictures, useful to teach- 
ers of all age groups.” 


HENNESSEY, WILLIAM J., and ATKIN, 
WILLIAM W. Encyclopedia of Home 
Care and Repair. Lantern Press, c1948. 
42¥p. $3.95. 


Defines building terms, describes parts 
of the house and tells what to do if some- 
thing goes wrong. Arranged alphabetically 
with cross references. 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. Bibliography of Selected Statis- 
tical Sources of the American Nations. 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
1947. 689p. 


Here are 2500 publications, arranged by 
country, and within each country by sub- 
ject. Statisticians from all 22 American na- 
tions collaborated in this bibliography. An- 
notations are in two languages, English and 
the language of the publication. A special 
feature is the starring of those publications 
considered essential for inclusion in a basic 
international statistical library. 


Science and Mathematics 


ALEXANDER, JEROME. Life, Its Nature 
and Origin. Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1948. 
291p. $5.00. 

An explanation and elaboration of the 
catalyst theory of life. For advanced stu- 
dents with considerable background in 


biology and chemistry, this is a very worth- 
while book. 


CurTIs, GEORGE DeCtryver. Bees’ 
Ways. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
240p. $2.75. 

The story of the honey bee told in an in- 
teresting manner by a professional bee- 
keeper. A useful book for the high school 


for supv’ementary reading in agriculture, 
and the sciences. 


SOUTHWICK, LAWRENCE Dwarf Fruit 
Trees. Macmillan Co., 1948. 126p. $2.50. 
(“Have-More” Plan Reference Li- 
brary.) 

Clear, illustrated details of selection, 


planting, pruning, thinning, cultivation, har- 
vesting, and preserving. 


For the Finest ta “Pravel 
Use De Lure Coach Streamliners 


CITY OF MEMPHIS 


BETWEEN NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS 


Only 5 Hours 


Luxury coaches plus glistening tavern - lounge 
car and homey diner at low coach-fare economy 


(Seat reservations not necessary) 


2:40 PM Lv. Nashville Ar. 1:05 PM 
3:33 PM Lv. Dickson Lv. 12:12 PM 
4:00 PM Lv. Waverly Lv. 11:44 AM 
4:40 PM Lv. Bruceton Lv. 11:10 PM 
5:17 PM Lv. Lexington Luv. 10:25 AM 
5:48 PM Lv. Jackson Lv. 9:53 AM 
6:23 PM Lv. Whiteville Lv. 9:17 AM 
6:37 PM Lv. Somerville Lv. 9:03 AM 
7:24 PM Lv. Lenox Lv. 8:16 AM 
7:40 PM Ar. Memphis Lv. 8:05 AM 


Makes Important Connections West and East 


DIXIE FLAGLER 


(Every 3rd Day) 
Last word in equipment - perfection and elegant 


appointments 
Between Nashville, Chattanooga and Miami 
Ist Day 4:43 PM Ly. Nashville Ar. 2:20 PM 2nd Day 
Ist Day 8:00 PM Ar. Chattanooga Lv. 11:02 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 12:23 AM Ar. Atlanta Lv. 8:40 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 8:45 AM Ar. Jacksonville Lv. 12:10 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 3:45 PM Ar. Miami Lv. 5:35 PM Ist Day 


(All seats reserved in advance—No extra charge) 


SPEED - SAFETY - COMFORT 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Teaching in High School 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS and HUBERT H. MILLS, 
University of Colorado. 


An authoritative discussion that will help teachers 
better understand and fulfill their task in the world 
today. Deals with the objectives of high school 
teaching, the teacher’s responsibilities to his pupils, 
his functions in and out of school, and his own 
personal welfare. Presents the best modern theory 
and practice on how the student’s learning may 
be directed most effectively. 4 


The High School Curriculum 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, with 27 Contributing 
Authorities. 


Curriculum in the secondary schools is a matter of 
continuous concern, and this book gathers and cor- 
relates the more outstanding of the new develop- 
ments now being tested and put into practice 
...accurately gives the picture as the foremost 
educational authorities now see it. “Exhaustive 
overview of current curriculum philosophies and 
practices.”—School Management. $4.50 


American Public Education 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS and CALVIN GRIEDER, 
University of Colorado. 


A new book that recognizes the éssential need for 
teachers to participate democratically in the prob- 
lems of the whole educational program. Provides 
an excellent picture for teachers and administra- 
tors of the American school system, with much 
information and discussion on the functions, or- 
ganization, problems and future developments of 
American education. $4.50 


The Modern Junior High School 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut, 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS. 


A revealing study of prevailing nation-wide prac- 
tices in the junior high school’s educational pro- 
gram, Suggests and describes improved procedures 
not yet common in the typical school. Outlines 
the history, philosophy and functions of the junior 
high school. “Especially helpful as a guide to ap- 
praising . . . program in terms of modern standards.” 
~Bulletin of Nat’l Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
ciples. $4.50 


The above titles are volumes in 
the Douglass Series in Education 


that Help Make Better Teachers 


——also interesting 


and informative— 


Child Growth Through 
Education 


Effective Teaching in the Modern 
School. By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, 
Columbia University. 

Thousands of suggestions for class 

activities in this up-to-the-minute 

account of the new trends in edu- 
cational practice. Shows children 
taking a hand in planning their 
school life, $4.00 


A Look at Our Schools 


By PAUL R. MORT, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and WILLIAM S. VINCENT, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Brisk, non-partisan evaluation of 

the methods used in our best pub- 

lic schools today. “Deserves a wide 
audience, including . .. members of 
the school board and all employees 
of schools.”—Chicago Sun. $2.00 


The Teacher and His Work 


By GEORGE GOULD and GERALD 
ALAN YOAKAM, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Authoritative, comprehensive esti- 

mate of the nature and conditions 

of the teacher’s work. “The authors 
have taken a realistic view of the 
teacher's place in modern society 
and ...tell what it’s all about.’— 
Journal of Education. $3.50 


A History of Education 


By JAMES MULHERN, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Where have we come from in edu- 
cation, where are we now, and how 
do we come to be here? In answer 
the author outlines with scholarly 
detail the absorbing story of edu- 
cation in relation to evolving so- 
ciety. $4.50 


All Books Subject to School Discount 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY @ 15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Professional Books 


Just Published: a book that's devoted 


entirely to the publicity problems of 


elementary and secondary schools: 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNER HORN 


Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up 
all around you after you read such chapters as 
“Classroom Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” 
“Teachers Are News,” “School Activities and 
Events,” “Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” 
“The Parent-Teacher Association,” “Extra 
School Services,” and “News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and 
here are the tricks of the reporter's trade which 
the school publicist must know. How can you be 
without such chapters as “The Lead Makes or 
Breaks the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an 
Inch?” and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the 
chapter on handling news photographs? 


Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Foreworded by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chap- 
ter and followed its sound advice, the amount 
of school publicity that gets printed could be 
doubled. Among the other chapters in this sec- 
tion is “The Student News Bureau’”—a staff of 
student news-gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on 
the Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining 
the Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audi- 
ence.” Reach for a postcard and order this book 
for 10-day free examination! 


207 FOURTH AVE 
NEW YORK 3 
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McGraw-Hill 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By JoHN S. Brusacuer, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 688 pages, $4.50 


@ Offers a “longitudinal” approach to the history of education b~ nag in 
each chapter the development of some major educational concepi, such as 
aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Reassessing Our Educa- 
tional Traditions 


By R. FREEMAN Butts, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. 726 pages, $4.50 


@ This challenging book offers a fresh historical interpretation of culture and 
education in Europe and America. An attempt has been made to interpret 
and bring together in one place for the benefit of educational workers some 
of the outlooks and scholarship of the social sciences as well as materials 
from philosophy, psychology, and educational writers of various kinds. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New Second Edition 


By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 535 pages, $4.00 


@ As before, this successful text stresses the dynamic and functional approach 
to educational psychology. The entire book has been completely revised, 
with much new material that strengthens the emphasis on growth and 
development (physical, mental, and social), on mental hygiene and per- 
sonal adjustment of pupil and teacher, on individual differences and 
guidance, and on teaching and learning. 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


By E.izaseTtH B. Hurwock, formerly of Columbia University. 
American Home and Family Series. 276 pages, $2.60 


@ A textbook for secondary school courses in child care in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. Every aspect of the child’s development and care, 
from conception to school age, is discussed from a combined psychological 
and physical approach. While the facts and information presented are 
based on the findings of scientific research, the use of technical language 
has been avoided wherever possible. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


A school desk 


to“grow in... 
both physical 
and mentally 


American 
Folding Chair 44 
Handy fora host of school 
uses. Five-ply urea-resin- 
bonded hardwood seat, 
durably lacquered. Tri- 
angular, reinforced tubu- 
lar steel frame; solid- 
steel cross braces. Re- 

placeable rubber feet. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturer of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


ly 


American 
Universal Lifting Lid 
Desk No. 434 


American Universal Desk No. 434 contributes 
significantly to the physical and educational prog- 
ress of the child because it is engineered to help 
relieve certain stresses induced by classroom activ- 
ities . . . encourage healthy, balanced posture .. . 
and reduce eyestrain. 

Both desk and seat are adjustable to varying 
heights ... deep-curved back with self-adjusting 
lower rail to fit all occupants. Seat, back and desk 
top are of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, 
for maximum strength and moisture resistance. 
Write now for details on how to modernize your 
school with American Universal Desk No. 434. 

Everything in fine school furniture 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs: and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


FREE— Write today for your copy of our informative, helpful 
booklet, "Progress Toward Improved Classroom Environment.” 


GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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